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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from the war has begun to acquire 
something of the character of routine. The armies 
on the Sha-ho still face each other (as they have done 
for a month), and still indulge in desultory cannonades, 
and still receive reinforcement, and still refuse to 
move. As to Port Arthur, come telegrams no less 
familiar. Another of the great assaults with which 
three months have familiarised us was delivered at the 
end of October and the beginning of November. The 
usual rumours of success from Chifu and the startling 
fabrications which reach us regularly from Rome were 
printed in the papers. Not a word of them all is reliable 
save the official message delivered by the Japanese 
Legation, which informs us that the attack all but 
succeeded on October 30 and describes the information 
received by the Japanese Intelligence Service as to the 
effect of the besiegers’ indirect fire upon the town and 
fleet. We may take it that at the moment of writing 
these words the position of affairs so far as the forts 
are concerned is unchanged, but that a renewed 
attempt will shortly be made to capture Er-lung. 





Tue French Chamber has been occupied the last 
few days in discussing the Anglo-French Convention, 
and nothing could have been better than the tone and 
quality of the debate. M. Delcassé’s speech was a 
reasoned defence of the details of the agreement from 
the point of view of French interests. His task was, we 
think, not a difficult one, and he examined and analysed 
thoroughly the several advantages gained by France. 
What France had given up, he argued, was particularly 
coveted by England. What England abandoned was 
particularly precious for France. The debate was ad- 
journed until to-day. Other notable speeches were 
made on Thursday by M. de Pressensé, M. Denys 
Cochin, and M. Jaurés. M. Denys Cochin said that 
although England’s Imperialism had lately been 
aggressive, he welcomed the agreement because he 
regarded it as favourable to the peace of the world. 
M. de Pressensé made one of his eloquent speeches, 
and said it was the ideal of the French Socialists 
that France should become in the eyes of the foreigner 
the eldest daughter of the Revolution after having so 
long posed as the eldest daughter of the Church. 





M. JaurEs made a singularly interesting speech, in 
which he entered on a general and rather daring dis- 
cussion of French relationships. He said it was most 
important to realise the significance of the Anglo- 
French agreement, because that agreement was meant 
to strengthen the guarantees of the peace of the 
world. The essence of that agreement was 
that it had no aggressive aspect and implied 
no secret distrust of others. If ever Germany 
renounced her selfish policy France would have 
no question préalable a lut opposer. This did 
not mean that France abandoned the right violated 
by force thirty - four years ago; only that it was 
not by force that that wrong would be redressed. 
To support this argument M. Jaurés appealed to the 
memory of Gambetta, and read to the Chamber from 
unpublished manuscripts of Gambetta a series of 
passages to show that Gambetta had hoped for a 
peaceful readjustment. Turning to the interests of 
Europe in Asia, M. Jaurés argued that the right way to 


combat the Asiatic peril was to harmonise Europe. If 
the Asiatic peril were real, it was another reason for 
abolishing reciprocal distrust among European nations. 
‘* Instead of violating Asia let them try to create a 
Europe.” UP 

THE adjourned debate in the French Chamber on 
M. Guyot de Villeneuve’s interpellation as to the alleged 
system of “informing” practised against officers of 
the army by the agents of the Masonic lodges took 
place last Friday, and was of a very disorderly charac- 
ter. M. Guyot de Villeneuve devoted his energies to 
attempting to incriminate the Minister of War, General 
André, who in his defence admitted that he knew 
of the practices in question, regarding them as neces- 
sary to purge the army of Jesuit influences. The 
superior officers were, he declared, so tainted with 
Clericalism that he was compelled to have resort to out- 
side influences, and the use of the prefects, if not of the 
Freemasons, was, he added, sanctioned by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, whose tradition apparently still counts 
for much in French politics. As for Captain 
Mollin, whose letters have been the chief 
weapon in the armoury of M. Guyot de Villeneuve, 
he declared that the captain had acted by order in 
asking for information, but had not been authorised to 
give it to others. The subsequent debate showed a 
great division of opinion among the Ministerial groups 
of the Bloc ; it is worthy of notice that in one of the 
conventicles of the delegation of the groups the Union 
Démocratique had already taken the unusual step of 
leaving the whole question to the private judgment 
of each of its members. M. Leygues and M. Millerand 
joined with M. Ribot in condemning the attitude of the 
Minister of War, and although M. Combes made some 
concession by announcing that the resignation of 
Captain Mollin had been accepted, he demanded a 
resolution of confidence. The Government majority 
fell to two votes, but on the formal resolution of 
confidence it rose to 107—a conversion which was 
undoubtedly due to an outrageous assault on General 
André, made in the interval by that hot-headed 
Nationalist deputy for Paris, M. Syveton. It is not 
the first time, as the Zemps has remarked, that 
enemies of the Republic have been the salvation of the 
Republicans. 





To be elected on polling day, writes our Rome 
correspondent, a candidate must poll at least half the 
number of votes given in his constituency, plusone. In 
constituencies where no one attains the prescribed 
number a second ballot is held on the Sunday after, 
when the electors can only vote for the two candidates 
who obtained the most votes at the first polls the 
Sunday before, as elections in Italy always take place 
on the first day of the week. Therefore the real 
definite results of the general elections cannot be 
spoken of until after November 13, when the second 
ballot occurs, but the returns of November 6 are 
already more than sufficient to assume the character of 
a rally of all the healthy and truly Liberal elements of 
the country in favour, as Premier Giolitti worded it 
in his report to the King, of the amplest liberty 
within the limits of the law and against reaction and 
demagogism alike. In the same way as the general 
elections of 1900 were a reply to the attempt on consti- 
tutional liberties perpetrated by the Pelloux Cabinet, 
to which the country answered by returning the 
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Extreme Left almost doubled, the present elec- 
tions have been a protest against the useless and un- 
reasonable general strike of last September, which the 
Extreme Left had the weakness not to oppose, thus 
allowing it to degenerate into a political revolutionary 
movement. The same electors of 1900 have now con- 
siderably curtailed the forces ofthe Extreme Left, and 
the Socialists, who expected to gain, have suffered 
notable losses. It must be remembered that the so- 
called Reformist section of the Socialists, led by Signor 
Turati, having openly opposed the general strike, were 
combatted by their own allies, the Revolutionary- 
Socialists, while they gathered the votes of many who 
cannot be ascribed to the Socialist Party. Signor 
Giolitti in the above-mentioned report to the King 
solemnly proposed the most scrupulous impartiality on 
the part of the Government, wishing the country to 
manifest freely its feeling, and made special assurances 
that no opposition on the part of the Government 
would be offered to Constitutionalist candidates, no 
matter whether Ministerialists or Opposition. He 
kept his word, and the consequences have been the 
election of a certain number of Conservatives, leaving, 
however, a large and compact Liberal majority to the 
Cabinet. 





Tue events of Innsbruck, where German-Austrians, 
in overwhelming numbers, attacked 160 Italian 
students who were their guests at the Italian 
branch of the German University there, have produced 
immense indignation. Of course, everyone who is ac- 
quainted with the situation between Italy and Austria 
knows that after the wars of 1848 and 1866, in spite 
of the alliance concluded between the two countries in 
1882, as members of the Triplice, Italians and Austrians 
are still far from friends. Austria cannot forget and 
forgive the defeats suffered. Italy cannot help desiring 
that the remaining Italian provinces still subject to the 
House of Habsburg should be united to the Peninsula. 
However, since thealliance exists, all the Italian Cabinets 
which succeeded each other in power have done their 
best to avoid causes of friction, while Austria, 
through her severity to her Italian subjects, has often 
provoked unpleasant incidents. For years the Italian 
subjects of the Empire have asked for a national 
university at Trieste, their chief town, even offering to 
pay expenses. Austria has not only refused, but 
insisted on establishing an Italian section at the German 
University of Innsbruck, where racial hatred between 
the two nationalities is more violent than anywhere else. 

Mr. BALFour was prevented by illness from 
attending the Guildhall Banquet on Wednesday. Lord 
Lansdowne, who took his place, made an important 
speech characterised by the temper and judgment 
that have marked his tenure of office as Foreign 
Minister. His general subject was the importance 
of peace, and he spoke with emotion and pas- 
sion of the terrible struggle now proceeding between 
“two brave and gallant nations in the Far East.” 
He had something important to say on two questions 
that have been agitating the public mind. There have 
been many complaints because the Russian Govern- 
ment had only kept back four officers at Vigo. Lord 
Lansdowne said that the responsibility for the selection 
rested absolutely with the Russian Government and 
that our Government had received assurances from 
them that the officers detained were actually those im- 
plicated, and that if it should be shown at the inquiry 
that other officers were culpable, they, too, would be 
adequately punished. Lord Lansdowne also referred to 
the difficulties that have arisen over the Russian 
exercise of what she holds to be her rights as a belli- 
gerent. He said that the British Government had ob- 
tained a modification of the Russian list of contraband 
—a modification, we fear, not yet adequate—and that 
though many British vessels had been searched not 


one had been seized since July. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
made some cheerful and sentimental remarks about 
army reform, but his speech can scarcely be said to 
have illuminated very much the obscure subject of 
his intentions. 





FourTEEN Liberal M.P.’s and sixteen candidates 
supported Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the 
occasion of his great speech in the Empire Theatre, 
Edinburgh, last Saturday afternoon. All shades of 
Liberal opinion were represented on the platform. 
Principal Rainy and Mr. T. Shaw had enthusiastic 
receptions. Lord Reay, Captain Sinclair, and Lord 
Dalmeny were present, and the chair was taken by 
Lord Elgin, who very happily reminded an enthusiastic 
audience that the signs of the times point to a General 
Election and a sweeping Liberal victory, just as they 
did in the autumn of 1879. After taking strong 
ground on the Scottish Church question and urging 
the necessity of intervention which, he suggested, 
should be applied by a Commission, Sir Henry referred 
to the North Sea outrage and to the great step 
that has been accomplished for civilisation and 
humanity by the employment in this case of the 
peace machinery set up at the Hague Conference. 
From war and the Hague Convention Sir Henry 
passed to the question of naval and_ military 
expenditure. ‘‘ Let us hope,” he said, ‘‘ that as a 
better understanding is built up among the nations, 
and as the arbitrament of war recedes more and more 
from their view, the growth of armaments will at least 
be checked and the exhausting burden which is 
bearing down humanity will be greatly alleviated and 
abated.” 





In dealing with the enormous growth of expendi- 
ture on armaments by Great Britain Sir Henry pointed 
out that if the great increase in the Navy has been 
justifiable there should have been a diminution in the 
Army estimates ; for if we have made doubly sure of 
the command of the seas, there must be room for a 
large reduction in the expenditure of the War Office. 
Instead of this, the cost of the Army has been almost 
doubled in a dozen years. Hence, of course, the 
increased taxation upon all incomes and upon all the 
necessaries of life. Hence the want of employment and 
the distress; for ‘‘ the resources of the country are 
subjected to a new and constant drain—a yearly drain 
of 50 millions” in excess of what was required in the 
days of the last Liberal Government. Everyone, we 
think, will welcome the Liberal Leader’s straightforward 
declaration that ‘‘ economy in Army expenditure is 
absolutely necessary on every ground.” The rest of the 
speech was devoted to a scathing exposure of Mr. 
Balfour’s attitude towards Protection and an equally 
scathing criticism of the whole record of the Conserva- 
tive Government’s policy both at home and abroad. 
Speaking at Alloa on Thursday, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman summed up the contrasts between the 
pretexts and the results of the South African war. What 
were the results? “ Aristocratic government, no employ- 
ment for white men, no colonisation, no contributions, 
financial collapse, and alien slavery introduced into a 
British colony.” eee 

THERE have been many political speeches during 
the week. Mr. Asquith at Southampton made one of 
his trenchant and incisive analyses of Protectionist 
fallacies. He said that Mr. Balfour was like the 
ancient classics, for he could not be understood with- 
out the aid of a dictionary and commentators. But 
he had this advantage, that he could criticise his 
own critics, comment on his Own commentators, 
and if he pleased amend and expurgate his own 
text. Mr. Asquith argued that Mr. Balfour had 
accepted the irreducible minimum of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s demand in assenting to the Colonial Conference 
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The conference was a sham, because none of the self- 
governing colonies would agree that our goods should 
go into their markets on level terms with their native 
products. Mr. Lloyd-George spoke strongly of the 
necessity of devolution at Bacup at the annual 
meeting of the National Reform Union. The 
robust and energetic liberalism of that society 
is exhibited again in the annual report just 
published of its doings. Sir Edward Grey 
spoke at Coventry on Wednesday and discussed among 
other subjects Redistribution. The Liberal Leader had 
said on Saturday that the rumour that the Opposition 
had given pledges to support Redistribution was quite 
unfounded. Sir Edward Grey said that it would be 
monstrously unfair to reduce Irish representation and 
ignore Irish grievances. It wasnot Redistribution that 
this Government wanted, but retribution that they 
feared. 


We are glad to see that merchants are still 
hammering away at the question of contraband. On 
Monday some members of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce listened to an address on the subject by Mr. 
F. E. Smith, who urged that the main thing is to press 
for recognition by Russia of the British distinction 
between absolute and conditional contraband—e.g., be- 
tween ammunition which can be seized if found on its 
way to Japan,and food which cannot be seized unless it 
is actually destined for the Japanese army or navy. 
The Russian Government has admitted that food- 
stuffs are only conditional contraband, and the Liver- 
pool Chamber is now pressing the Government for 
an assurance from Russia that coal, cotton, and 
machinery will be included in the same category as 
** things of double use.” The case of coal illustrates 
the importance of the distinction very well. You 
must apply to it Lord Stowell’s test of destination. 
Unfortunately for Russia, even if they allow our dis- 
tinction, they cannot benefit by it. As Professor 
Holland points out in a conclusive letter to the 7zmes, 
British colliers attendant on a Russian fleet would 
be aiding and abetting the operations in such a way as 
to give the Japanese Government just cause of com- 
plaint against us. Lord Lansdowne’s letter refusing 
such permission to a British firm is exactly in accord- 
ance with the British rule as laid down by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government in 1870. 

It was announced on Saturday that Mr. C. A. 
Pearson had bought the S/andard. The transac- 
tion is to be regretted on many grounds. The 
Standard was by universal admission a_ good 
paper, strong in those very features in which modern 
newspapers tend to degenerate. It was supplied 
with good foreign correspondents, and it gave 
considerable attention to that sphere which Lord 
Rosebery said last week newspapers are apt to neglect. 
‘The newspapers,” said Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ give us the 
best possible appreciation of the present and some- 
times some glimpses into the future. But at any rate 
they are seldom able, in the press and stress of life, to 
give us much insight into the past.” The politics of 
the S/andard were, of course, not ours, and the paper 
attacked with vigour and heat many causes to wisich we 
are warmly attached. But its resolute and damaging 
resistance to Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes made it a 
powerful force in the fiscal controversy, and its disap- 
pearance leaves the interesting group of Unionist Free 
Traders without an organ in the London daily Press. It is 
singular and significant of the power and distribution 
of the Protectionist movement that all the penny morn- 
ing papers of London are now defending opinions 
which, as every election shows, are repugnant to the 
majority of the electorate. 

EvEN worse than the silencing of this solitary ‘‘ Free 
Food” paper in the ranks of London daily journalism 








is that it is another overthrow of the older journalism 
before the avalanche of the sensational Press. It is 
melancholy and ominous to see the development of 
the worst kind of newspaper control and the 
dangerous power which is passing into fewer and 
less scrupulous hands. Mr. Pearson and Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth have absorbed newspaper after newspaper. 
Mr. Pearson now controls two morning papers and 
one evening paper in London, two papers in Newcastle, 
two in Birmingham, and one in Leicester. Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth and his brothers possess or control a still 
larger collection. One old Liberal provincial paper in 
Newcastle fell into the hands of Mr. Pearson, another 
in Leeds into those of Sir Alfred Harmsworth. The 
chief characteristics of these papers are well known. 
They do not represent any serious opinion or enthu- 
siasm but live on the public appetite for sensation ; 
they respect and care for nothing but financial success. 
The are the real Yellow Peril. 





Mr. C. H. Firtn, the new Regius Professor of 
History at Oxford, in his inaugural lecture delivered 
last Wednesday, expressed some discontent over the 
present teaching of history at Oxford and raised some 
interesting points. His complaint was that history is 
taught too narrowly for purposes of general culture 
and not thoroughly enough to produce historians. He 
seems to consider that the most important object of 
the study of history is to produce historians, to train men 
capable of adding to our stock of knowledge. That, no 
doubt, is one of the most important objects of the history 
school; but surely not the most important. History is of 
immense value as a means of education, not for its 
minute facts, but for the general lessons, political and 
moral, which it enforces. Many of the flagrantly absurd 
and unrighteous political ideas now prevalent are the 
result, not of any natural perversity, but of a blank 
ignorance of history. Professor Firth, however, had 
good reason for his complaint that professors of 
modern history do not get any pupils in Oxford, be- 
cause the history school absorbs all the energies of the 
undergraduate, and because there is no inducement 
to him to prolong his study of history when he has 
taken his degree. The professor announces that he 
means to attempt to gather such pupils round him, and 
we wish him success in that endeavour, for a great 
University, such as Oxford, ought to be able to 
establish a school of historical research of its own to 
rival those of France and Germany; and Professor 
Firth’s own example of independent research ought to 
be a powerful stimulus to others. 

Mr. Epwin Hayss, who died last Tuesday at the 
age of eighty-five, had been a full member of the 
Institute of Painters in Water-colours since 1863, and 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy since 1857. In the 
marine painting, with which his name has been 
identified for so many years, he showed great con- 
sistency both as regards subject and treatment; he 
loved no sea better than the Straits of Dover, and he 
mostly confined himself to the sober palette of his early 
Victorian instructors. Mr. Hayes was trained in a 
school that had Clarkson Stanfield for its model, and 
like that master he spared no pains to acquire any 
knowledge of the sea and its ships that might 
prove of service to his art, making many journeys 
abroad for the sole purpose of studying the 
sea-craft of other nations, and painting always 
with a strict fidelity to truthful detail. At 
the same time the pictures of his best period 
are admirable for their appreciation of broad atmo- 
spheric effects, his ‘Sunset at Sea” in the Tate 
Gallery ranking among the few happy purchases of the 
Chantrey Trustees. He worked with almost equal 
facility in water-colour and oil ; and, if his place is not 
among the immortals, English sea-painting yet owes a 
good deal to its sincere and painstaking votiry. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INQUIRY AT PARIS. 


HE speech delivered by Lord Lansdowne at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet is in every way en- 
couraging to the friends of peace. He may well be 
proud of having concluded five treaties of arbitration 
since he came into office and of having not only restored 
friendly relations with France but maintained them in 
spite of the war in the Far East. To these really great 
performances he adds three important items of peace 
news. Two more treaties of arbitration are now 
being negotiated, a third is in contemplation with 
the United States, and President Roosevelt’s in- 
vitation to a second Hague Conference has al- 
ready been received and welcomed by our Govern- 
ment. But for the moment the most satisfactory part 
of the speech is contained in the sentence which was 
most loudly cheered: ‘‘It is satisfactory that upon 
this auspicious day I should be able to stand here and 
tell you not only that the peace of the country is un- 
broken, but that, so far as I am able to foresee, there 
is no reason why it should not remain unbroken.”’ 
This should serve as an effectual wet blanket upon the 
war makers of Fleet-street, who have been busy 
trying to inflict upon their country what Lord Lans- 
downe calls ‘‘the scourge and calamity of a needless 
war.” As to the incident itself, Lord Lansdowne’s ac- 
count is evidently intended to modify impressions left by 
Mr. Balfour's speech. No one, he says, ever suggested 
that the attack was intentional. It was a deplorable 
blunder; ‘‘it seemed to us a culpable blunder.” He 
proceeds, in a sentence that shows how very dangerous 
it always is to speak and write and act on first 
thoughts, ‘‘I am bound to add that the evidence 
which has lately come to our knowledge has been of a 
kind which has satisfied us that the Russian Govern- 
ment in good faith believed that the facts were of a 
kind wholly different from what we had supposed them 
to be.” 

For the rest we must restrain our curiosity until 
the Commission meets ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that another step has been taken during the last 
week in the process by which our Government hopes, 
and with good reason, to obtain by pacific means 
such full and satisfactory reparation as impartial justice 
alone can offer. The composition of the international 
court by which the investigation will be conducted 
has been agreed upon, at least in principle. It is 
to commence sitting at Paris in a few days, and is to 
consist of five persons, four of them naval representa- 
tives of Great Britain and the United States, Russia, 
and France. The four are to choose a fifth, who will 
presumably act as chairman. There may be some 
difficulty in choosing him; for there may often be 
differences of opinion which will make him practically 
the umpire and arbiter if the parties agree that the 
decisions of the court shall be governed by the rule of 
the majority. 

It is worth noticing that Great Britain and Russia 
having agreed to refer the North Sea incident to an 
International Commission, no serious hitch could arise 
in regard to the composition of the tribunal. For if the 
parties disagree it is provided in the First Hague Con- 
vention (Articles XI. and XXXII.) that the tribunal 
shall be formed in the following manner : 


_“Each party shall appoint two arbitrators [Commis- 
sioners], and these together shall choose an umpire 


[chairman]. In case of an equal division of votes the 
choice of umpire shall be entrusted to a third Power, to 
be selected by the parties by common accord. If no 
agreement is arrived at on this point each party shall 
select a different Power, and the choice of the umpire 
shall be made by agreement between the Powers thus 
selected.” 


Let us now look at the principal article (IX. of the 
First Convention) under which the new institution was 
created. 

Article IX. of the First Convention, signed by the 
Powers at The Hague in the summer of 1899, runs as 
follows in the original French : 


‘‘Dans les litiges d’ordre international n’engageant ni 
honneur ni des intéréts essentiels, et provenant d’une 
divergence d’appréciation sur des points de fait, les Puis- 
sances Signataires jugent utile que les parties qui n’auraient 
pu se mettre d’accord par les voies diplomatiques instituent, 
en tant-que les circonstances le permettront, une Commis- 
sion Internationale d’Enquéte chargée de faciliter la solution 
de ces litiges en éclaircissant par un examen impartial et 
consciencieux les questions de fait.” 


It will be observed that the Article is drafted with the 
utmost care and the most conciliatory caution. The 
Commission is not to deal with differences of honour and 
vital interests—vital interests can only be decided by 
death !—nor with questions of law; nor is it to be 
appointed until diplomacy has failed; nor is it by an 
award or judgment to impose a settlement of the ques- 
tion at issue on the parties in dispute. It is simply, 
what its title implies, an international commission of 
inquiry charged with facilitating the solution of certain 
disputes by clearing up the facts upon a divergent 
interpretation of which differences have arisen. Its 
business, and its sule business, is to make a report 
upon the facts after an impartial and conscientious 
examination. 

The remaining Articles, X.—XIV. and XXXII. 
of the First Hague Convention, which complete the 
international code of International Commissions, can 
be epitomised in a few words. They are to be consti- 
tuted by special agreement, which must specify the 
facts to be examined and the powers of the Commis- 
sioners, and may fix the procedure subject to the rule 
that both sides shall be heard. If the composition of 
the Commission cannot be agreed upon it is provided 
for, as we have seen, by Article XXXII., and the pro- 
cedure, if the agreement does not provide for it, shall 
be determined by the Commissioners. The Powers in 
dispute, by adopting this remedy, agree to supply 
the Commission with all possible information and 
facilities. 

Finally, it is for the Commission to resent a 
report signed by all its members—a report which shall 
be limited to a statement of facts, and shall in no way 
have the character of an arbitral award. ‘‘ It leaves 
the Powers in controversy freedom as to the effect to 
be given to such statement.”’ 

We quite agree with our legal contemporary the 
Law Times that in one respect an international 
commission of inquiry has an important advantage 
over tribunals of arbitration, at any rate for the solution 
of a certain class of difficulties in the present stage 
of international relations. Angry disputants in the 
throes of a quarrel, holding, of course, totally different 
views of the facts, are not at all disposed to submit 
unconditionally to the judgment and sentence of an 
independent court. But a commission of inquiry is 
established merely to investigate facts, and may be 
welcomed by both disputants if, as usually happens, 
they both consider themselves to be in the right. Above 
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all, as the Russian jurist M. de Martens pointed out, 
when these articles were under discussion, it gives 
time for those second thoughts which in heated dis- 
putes are almost always the best. ‘‘In the life of 
peoples a day gained may save the future of a nation.” 

It is noticeable that the hackneyed proviso exclud- 
ing honour and vital interests had to be inserted in the 
Ninth Article in order to get rid of the opposition raised 
at the Conference by the Roumanian delegates — an 
opposition dictated by some motive which does not 
plainly appear. To ascertain the facts can surely be 
inimical neither to honour nor vital interests. Vital 
interests can hardly disappear in an impartial finding by 
disinterested Commissioners ; and honour is far more 
likely to find complete satisfaction for an insult, where 
the outrage it complains of has been investigated and 
defined in an inquiry devoid of bias by a court 
which has heard and weighed the evidence of 
both parties. In domestic litigation, as our 
legal contemporary remarks, ‘ it is no new 
phenomenon to find that the wrong - doer is 
the person who makes the most fuss about his 
‘honour’ ; and there is considerable ground for sus- 
pecting the truth of a tale set out by parties who 
refrain from calling their witnesses.” The stronger 
our case the better reason, surely, for making that 
case plain to the whole world by obtaining the verdict 
of an international jury which has heard all the 
evidence. If, as we have every reason to suppose, 
the finding of the Commission is that an outrage 
has been committed against unoffending neutrals, 
and the guilty parties are indicated, it will be for 
the Russian Government and the Russian tribunals to 
give us complete satisfaction. That, Lord Lansdowne 
assures us, they have promised to do. They have also 
tendered ‘‘a full expression of regret” for the incident, 
together with “ full and ample compensation for all who 
have suffered.” Lastly, instructions are being sent to 
the fleet which will prevent any recurrence of such 
incidents. 





\ THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 


HE most popular American since Abraham Lin- 
coln has been elected President. From start to 
finish the Democrats had not a chance. They had 
neither the man, the money, nor the enthusiasm for a 
successful campaign. Judge Parker, a solid American 
of the older build, unknown to the vast majority of kis 
countrymen until his nomination at Chicago, showed 
no fight until the last fortnight, trusting his fortunes 
to a creaking, ill-lubricated, and disjointed party 
machine. 

To no one save a Democratic office-seeker could it 
seem a matter of importance to eject Mr. Roosevelt 
from the White House and put Mr. Parker there 
instead. For so far as principles, or policy, or any 
single living issue of importance is concerned, 
the fight has been a sham. No substantial difference 
exists between the Republicanism of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the Democracy of Judge Parker. The Silver issue 
has long been dead, and Judge Parker gave the corpse 
a parting kick on the day of his nomination. The 
three issues paraded during the campaign were the 
Tariff, the Trusts, and Imperialism. Both candidates 
stood for some measure of Tariff revision, Mr, Roose- 


velt thought that ‘‘ rates of duty should be readjusted,” 
but he claimed that this revision “cannot safely be 
committed to any other hands than those of the Repub- 
licans.” Judge Parker neither declared for Free Trade 
nor even for ‘‘ tariff for revenue only.” No. ‘* Reform 
of the tariff,” he contends, ‘‘ should be prudently and 
Sagaciously undertaken on scientific principles.” 

So with the Trusts. Mr. Roosevelt thought he 
could stretch existing laws so as to curb the abuses of 
railroads and industrial monopolies and enforce com- 
petition upon corporations who seek to combine. What 
said Judge Parker? Nothing more than that he was 
prepared for ‘‘ further legislation if, contrary to his 
opinion, the present laws are inadequate.” What 
‘* further legislation” he did not say. 

A hurried reading of the declamatory denunciation 
of Imperialism in general terms might lead us to sup- 
pose that here at any rate a genuine cleavage was to be 
found. But when we remember that Judge Parker was 
the nominee of Mr. Cleveland, whose Venezuelan 
message in 1895 nearly led to war with England, 
we shall recognise that the Monroe Doctrine is almost 
as dangerous a weapon in the hands of a Conservative 
Democrat as in the hands of a Republican. 

It is doubtless true, as Mr. Bryan urges, that 
Republicans are more committed to aggressive Impe- 
rialism than are Democrats. But when it comes to 
concrete policy Judge Parker dares not declare for the 
restoration of the independence of the Philippines or 
propose a reversal of the iniquitous policy at Panama. 
‘« If independence,” writes Judge Parker, ‘* such as the 
Cubans enjoy, cannot prudently be granted to the 
Filipinos now, a promise that a time will come when they 
shall be deemed capable of receiving it will tend to 
stimulate their development.” 

No wonder the vigorous personality of Mr. Roose- 
velt has swept the country and set up a Republican 
Administration that will be stronger than any since 
the time of the Civil War. Speculators on the 
development of America have sometimes predicted a 
practical autocracy arising out of the powers conferred 
by the Constitution on the President. Several recent 
tendencies are certainly making in this direction— 
the growth of the federal power in an increased army 
and navy, the growing importance of foreign policy, 
the habit of initiating legislation through senators and 
congressmen known to be spokesmen of the executive 
power. 

The chief effect of this election is to set up a 
powerful benevolent ‘‘ boss,” a man of boundless 
energy, eager, like the Kaiser, to do everything 
himself and capable of overriding all obstacles 
of law and custom in order to compass his 
end. He brings to the art of government many 
abilities and many sorts of experience; he is 
scholar, sportsman, soldier, administrator, historian, 
moralist, almost everything except astatesman. His 
political outlook is that of a Liberal Imperialist, a 
reformer in home policy, an expansionist in foreign 
policy. Now, the contradiction of these attitudes is even 
more absolute in America than here. The man who 
seeks to curb the power of Trusts, to put down corrup- 
tion in the public services, and to secure equality of 
political and economic opportunities for all Americans 
is driven by his ‘‘ Imperialist” proclivity to support 
these self-same Trusts through the high protective policy 
which he requires in order to maintain a large army and 
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navy, and to pay the costs of war and colonial 
administration : militarism, protection, and plutocracy, 
thus established, form impenetrable barriers to social 
reforms. 

Mr. Roosevelt has shown himself alive to the 
surface aspects of the gravest disorders of his country— 
the colour question in the South, the menace of the 
Trusts and oi revolutionary labour movements, the 
corruption of municipal and State politics ; but he has 
shown no sign of developing a statecraft competent 
to the task of solving any of these problems. His 
method is that of opportunist autocracy, a dangerous 
method in a nation imbued with democratic traditions 
His forcing of arbitration upon the employers in the 
anthracite coal strike by threats of marching Federal 
troops into the mines is characteristic of the man. In 
similar fashion he has sought to strain the anti-Trust 
laws in order to reach certain abuses of monopolies. 

The gravest danger in America is the light regard 
for constitution, statute laws, and contracts. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a well-meaning man of determined charac- 
ter, who cannot bear to be defeated or delayed in the 
attainment of what he thinks a desirable end. Diffi- 
culties simply raise his fighting spirit ; all scruples or 
considerations of legality are flung aside ; he goes 
straight for his object. It is this spirit that Americans 
admire in him ; it is for this sort of conduct they have 
elected him President. Now, no one who has followed 
his conduct in the Panama affair can fail to recognise 
the peril involved in a President who is in his career the 
very incarnation of the maxim Rec/e, si possis, si non, 
guo cumgque modo rem—the determination ‘‘to get there 
all the same.” In domestic policy it may often lead to 
a rough and ready justice ; but in foreign policy, in- 
volving, as it does, a disregard of treaties and the 
employment of armed force upon the slightest provo- 
cation or pretext, it represents a grave danger. 

Some rulers are steadied by the sense of power: 
Mr. Roosevelt wields a great and growing power over 
the eighty million subjects whom he represents ; it is 
urgently to be desired that he may sate his ambitions 
for his country by making his power felt in the cause of 
peaceful relationships rather than by embroiling her 
in the costly and dishonourable struggle too commonly 
implied by ‘‘ world-politics.” 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
IV. 

The first three Articles of this series appeared October 22, 29, and 
Nov. 5, and were concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, 
and the Cottage Famine, 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

N the first article of this series we said that 
the creation of small holdings was part of a 
coherent policy of which the various elements were 
necessary to each other. It is our aim to regenerate a 
country population in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and to do so not by piecing together the picturesque 
ruins of an exhausted system (the only purpose to 
be served by Protection), but by establishing a 
vigorous, versatile, autonomous, co-operative society 
on the soil. The euthanasia of rural life with which 
we are threatened is the result of a social climate 
which enervates agriculture, dispirits and almost 
destroys civic life, and breeds lassitude and fatalism, 


Movement, initiative, elasticity, a buoyant outlook on 
circumstances and surroundings, the things that can 
give country life and a country career their rightful 
pre-eminence, will only come with the development of 
a new type of community to replace the type of village 
that is passing. It is with this object constantly before 
him, the object of creating a new centre of social life, 
a new foyer of energy and public spirit in the 
countryside, in place of the old system which radiated 
from the landlord’s castle, that the far-sighted re- 
former approaches the problems that have been treated 
in these articles under the subjects of small holdings, 
tenant right, and rural housing. 

It is thus that the policies we have outlined 
for promoting small holdings and cottage building 
act and react on each other. The plan we have 
suggested for building cottages will facilitate the 
creation of small holdings and will in its turn become 
easier of execution as small holdings develop. But 
there are other accessories that are indispensable 
if we are to create a co-operative community, and the 
ideal system to build on the dédris of the landlord 
system is not a chaos of separate and self-sufficient 
units, but a genuinely co-operative society. Of these 
accessories, too, it is true to say that they are impossible 
without small holdings, and that small holdings on 
any large scale are impossible without them. It is, 
for example, obviously ridiculous to start a number 
of men on this new career by driving them into 
the grasp of the money-lender as the only way 
of finding the necessary capital for their farms. 
And as Governments can borrow at cheaper rates 
than individuals, one necessary part of any such 
scheme of constructive reform is the use of public 
credit for starting co-operative banks. We need not 
set out again all the encouraging facts about the 
history of these banks in other countries. The 
important point about them is that they enable 
a man to borrow on his character. The loans 
raised from co-operative banks by such holders would 
frequently be very small. Most of the loans in a 
bank above the normal size in Piedmont were under 
#12. Under this democratic system the villager can 
turn his known integrity to account, whereas under 
our system the usurer turns his private necessities to 
account. We are convinced that if the Government 
responded to Mr. Rider Haggard’s suggestion and 
lent half a million for the starting of these banks it 
would doa great service to agriculture, and it would 
also be lending money on perfect security. That is the 
moral of all continental experiments and of the Irish 
experiment. Of course, no loan would be made without 
careful inquiry into the local circumstances. 

Mr. Bolton King has pointed out that some of the 
village banks on the continent have added to their 
original function the business of an agricultural syndi- 
cate. He points out further that this part of their 
work has been even more helpful to the farmer than 
the actual work which these banks were created to 
do. These banks not only supply the credit, they buy 
for the farmer in the wholesale market and guarantee 
the quality of his purchases. They buy manures or 
seeds or implements from the wholesale merchant or 
manufacturer, subject them to careful analysis, retail 
them to their own members at a slight addition, and 
allow some months’ credit, so that the farmer does 
not repay the cost until he has sold his crop. 
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This is one way of applying a truth which, as 
Mr. A. G. L. Rogers shows in his admirable little 
book on The Business Side of Agriculture (Methuen, 
2s. 6d.), has been taught emphatically by modern 
organisation—viz., that there are too many inter- 
mediaries between the producer and the consumer of 
the farmer’s commodities, and that it is the business of 
the farmer to produce. What is wanted, as Mr. Rogers 
points out, is that the business of trading in the 
farmer’s products should be done by someone who is 
concerned to dispose of those products to the best ad- 
vantage of the farmer. At present there are cases 
where the difference between the price of the corn as it 
leaves the farmer and the price as it reaches the con- 
sumer is very much more than the duty Mr. Cham- 
berlain offers to agriculture. Mr. Rogers’s book 
ought to be studied carefully by every agricul- 
tural reformer, and a most striking comment on 
his argument about the necessity of eliminating 
the middleman and organising access to markets 
is provided in the account we publish this week 
from Mr. Fairfax Cholmeley of a scheme that has 
just been carried out in Yorkshire. The day may 
come when we may emulate, without necessarily copy- 
ing all their methods, the agricultural syndicates of 
France, which do a business of £8,000,000 a year 
and the triumphs of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. Co-operative banks are a stage in that direc- 
tion. Collective transport and distribution and indi- 
vidualist culture seems to be the formulafor most modern 
agriculture, and the Government, which helped to start 
co-operative banks, as the accompaniment of an incisive 
policy for creating small holdings, would be taking a 
great step towards the encouragement of other forms of 
co-operation in a country where tradition and circum. 
stance have disinclined men’s minds to such projects. 

There are certain directions in which it is the 
plain duty of a Government to supplement these co- 
operative efforts. As things are, there is a great 
deal of waste, because perishable produce cannot 
reach the nearest market in time to be used, 
The next Government might very well act on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, who argued that a special grant should be 
made for the maintenance of main roads, and proposed 
that about half the cost of these roads—a little more 
than £1,000,000—should be paid by the Exchequer. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh was anxious that with these 
grants in aid extensive powers of control should be 
given to the central authority. The money would be 
spent on making new highways or diverting or altering 
existing roads where steep gradients impede horse or 
motor traffic. This improvement of our roads might 
easily lead to a cheap and rapid motor service for the 
transport of the farmers’ produce. Another means of 
transport (for, of course, the difficulty is not only with 
perishable goods) might be found in canals. 

Further, the Board of Agriculture must act as a 
real Intelligence Department. Our efforts to teach 
agriculture and to make rural life an interesting and 
attractive career by the way its arts and elements are 
taught in the schools have been largely wasted because 
they have not been part of a synthetic policy. At 
present our grants to research and investigation are 
most inadequate. In America, not predisposed to the 
principle of Government aid, except by the obnoxious 
means of tariffs, the Government makes appropriations 





for special investigations of live stocks, soils, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, tobacco, and other subjects. No 
nation that wishes to count agriculture amongst its 
industries can afford to dispense with an Intelligence De- 
partment. Our Board of Agriculture ought to establish 
experimental farms and scientific stations, such as exist 
in France and Germany. It ought to supply the groups 
and societies in which the cultivators will reconstruct 
and readjust the forms and resources of combination, 
with expert advice, with all the latest results of dis- 
covery and research, with the lessons of local experi- 
ment in cultivation and stock-keeping, and it ought to 
aid their efforts to check fraud in foodstuffs and 
manures. In other words, co-operative farming will 
mean that the co-operative group is the medium which 
brings the small holder into touch with his market, and 
brings him also into touch with the resources of science. 
It will relieve him of the distractions of trade, and 
enlighten and reinforce the energy thus liberated for the 
work of agriculture. It will largess among the small 
holders the luxuries of the large farmer. 

It is no part of this article to conjure up visions of 
the ultimate developments of these movements. Per- 
haps they will create some day, as in Denmark, a com- 
plete hierarchy from the parish society to the central 
Ministry. This does not mean that there will only be 
farmers in the country; under a wise and provident 
system all the minor industries will spring up which give 
variety and resourcefulness to countrymen and country 
occupations, All that we are concerned to show is that 
these are the lines on which it is hopeful to rebuild 
British agriculture and rural life. If the foundations 
are to be strongly laid, it is imperative to avoid 
random, desultory, and fragmentary measures, and 
to see this policy as a coherent whole resolutely con- 
ceived and resolutely applied. 





THE SLATER CASE. 


HE Slater case has not ended very satisfactorily. 
The men Henry, Smith, Bray, and Davies, who 
were convicted and sentenced to periods varying from 
twelve to three months’ hard labour, were after all 
only the instruments of a system that must have been 
contrived and instigated by others who remain un- 
punished. Henry, it is true, was the manager. But 
managers of businesses do not usually commit crimes 
in their employers’ service on their own initiative. The 
system upon which Slater’s managed the Pollard case 
was built up, we may be sure, by someone more 
responsible than Henry; and it is not likely that 
it was employed in the Pollard case for the first time. 
About Osborn, the solicitor, the jury disagreed, and he 
is to be tried again ; so that his actions cannot be dis- 
cussed. That hitherto only subordinates have been 
convicted is very likely merely a piece of the ill-luck 
that impartially visits justice and crime alike, but it is 
certainly a great misfortune. 

The offence for which the gravest offenders have 
escaped punishment is one of the most odious and 
mischievous possible. The judge spoke in the strongest 
terms of the methods of Slater’s Agency, and about the 
character of those methods there can be no possible 
doubt. Anyone who wished for a divorce had only to 
go to Slater’s and pay down a sufficient sum of money, 
and Slater’s would do their best to contrive a case for 
their customer. In the Pollard case the sum paid was 
a large one, and this is not to be wondered at ; for both 
the expenses and, as events have proved, the risks 
were very great. It was not merely a matter of dog- 
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ging a suspected husband in the hope of surprising 
him in the commission of a matrimonial offence. This 
kind of service, however ignominious, is not illegal. 
Slater’s was an agency not only in the discovery of such 
offences but in the commission of them. Their business 
was to assist fortune. They beset the unfortunate Pollard 
with every kind of temptation. They spared no trouble 
or expense to make him unfaithful, and when they 
could not mould facts to suit their own purpose they 
fell back on fiction. In the eighteenth century there 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster Hall door-plates with the word ‘‘ Wit- 
ness” on them, which signified that the inmate 
was ready to come into court in any case and at a 
moment’s notice and swear to any facts necessary to 
round off that case. The methods of Slater’s Agency 
were better suited to the more searching investigations 
of our own time. They provided facts to order, if they 
could ; and only if they could not did they or their 
agents provide perjurers. 

The agency has been in practice for some 
time, and no one can tell how often it may have 
contrived a perversion of justice ; but the mischief 
it has done in particular cases, however great, 
cannot compare with the general injury which it must 
cause by throwing discredit upon the processes of 
justice. The perversion of justice by the dishonest 
causes it to be distrusted by the honest ; and nothing 
is worse for the political health of a country than that 
its justice should be distrusted. To take an ex- 
treme case, the Mafia in Sicily got much of 
its hold upon the Sicilians because they had a deep 
distrust of their courts of law. If they submitted their 
wrongs to authority they expected only to suffer greater 
wrongs. So they contrived a kind of ‘‘wild justice” 
for themselves which even now makes the improved 
official justice almost impracticable. We need not fear 
anything so bad as that in this country; but the 
slightest increase of distrust in justice is sure to 
increase the difficulties of its administration. The 
Slater case, for instance, following so closely on the 
Beck case, is likely enough to make juries give their 
verdict in favour of many offenders both in the divorce 
and criminal courts, rather than run the risk of con- 
victing on manufactured evidence. The result may be 
that in the divorce court grave injustice will be done 
to honest petitioners, while in the criminal courts 
crime will be encouraged. 

Yet there can be no doubt that juries in future 
ought to regard all kinds of professional evidence, at 
least in criminal and divorce cases, with increased 
suspicion, The Beck case has proved, at any rate, 
that the evidence of a handwriting expert ought to go 
for nothing against a prisoner. The Slater case proves, 
if proof were necessary, that private detectives are 
likely to be as partial witnesses as the principals them- 
selves. Smith’s counsel pleaded that his client was 
only anxious to do good work for the agency. This 
may have been true enough; but, unfortunately, good 
work for the agency did not mean good work for the 
truth. We may assume that the same motive possesses 
all private detectives and, even if they are honest, tends 
to colour their evidence. They are, at any rate, 
interested parties. Like counsel they fight for their 
client ; only, unfortunately, they fight not with their 
eloquence but with their evidence. The difference is that 
you have a right to make your eloquence as good as 
you can, but not your evidence. That must remain 
what Providence has made it, and this fact, unfortu- 
nately, is frequently ignored by witnesses who are in- 
terested parties. In nine civil cases out of ten there is 
a conflict of evidence, often upon the plainest facts. 
Juries are accustomed to allow for colouring matter in 
the evidence of principals, especially in divorce peti- 
tions; they must now accustom themselves to allow 
for it even more in the evidence of private detectives, 
most of whom come from a class not apt to be very 


scrupulous in the witness-box and all of whom are 
engaged in a demoralising trade. 

For there can be no doubt, and this after all is 
the chief lesson of the Slater case, that the private 
detective, though sometimes he may be necessary, is not 
to be encouraged. When a new practice comes into 
vogue it usually takes some time for the public con- 
Science to pronounce upon it, however obviously 
immoral it may be. The practice of employing private 
detectives has, no doubt, much increased of late years, 
andit is time that the public conscience should pro- 
nounce against it. There cannot be two opinions 
about the conduct of those who employed Slater in the 
Pollard case. The reckless expenditure of money to 
procure evidence against a man to whose detriment 
little is known is in itself a grave offence against morals 
if not against the law. It is, at any rate, putting 
a premium upon perjury, and the man who does 
that is not likely to inquire very scrupulously whether 
perjury is being committed on his behalf. He pays for 
evidence, and when evidence is produced to suit his 
purpose he asks no questions about its character. But 
the Pollard case is only an extreme instance of evils 
which are more or less threatened whenever private 
detectives are employed ; and it is time that public 
opinion should set itself firmly against their employ- 
ment. Most men would be ashamed to act as spies 
themselves. They ought to be ashamed to employ others 
to spy for them, except in cases of real and extreme 
necessity. There is a class of mind for which the 
employment of a private detective has a romantic 
attraction. A householder has been known to hire one 
to watch whether his cook was in the habit of feeding 
policemen. Wealthy men sometimes use them in a 
mere freak of temper. Some time ago, when two 
great speculators in the city had fallen out over 
some transaction, each set a detective to dog the 
other, with no purpose except to annoy. Ridicule is 
sufficient punishment for absurdities of this kind. But 
something more than ridicule is needed to punish those 
who employ spies to rake up evidence for them in a 
case which they know to be weak. One would suppose 
that such practices, if carried on at all, would be 
carried on in the most secret manner. The fact that 
advertisements from Slater’s Agency explaining the 
nature of their business in the most open and shameless 
terms have appeared constantly in the columns of some 
of the chief daily papers is the best proof that could be 
found of the prevalence of the evil. 





CRYSTALLISED LIFE. 


the World? Theplot is perfunctory, futile, and 
preposterous to the last degree, most of the characters are 
the merest lay-figures, much of the dialogue is pure, de- 
liberate epigram—and yet the play grips one; it dances 
with vitality, it palpitates with the blood of life. Every 
word of Millamant is pure gold. There is no other 
heroine of comedy so perfectly real, so absolutely dazzling 
in her brilliant humanity as Millamant. Wayward, exqui- 
site, petulant, adorable, Millamant crosses the footlights 
and takes an abiding place in our hearts. As the curtain 
falls we are left lonely, realising with a sigh that that 
very glorious lady died a hundred years ago—if, indeed, 
she ever really lived on this prosaic earth. It is vain to 
be her jover, yet who can refrain? She is so clear, so 
vivid in her irresistible charm, the freakish gaiety of her 
moods. Céliméne herself is not half so actual, so audible, 
so tangibly alive. Somehow, Millamant is very Life at its 
brightest made incarnate. Lady Wishfort, too (though in 
Monday’s altogether admirable performance one missed 
some of her shrill fire, that swift speech of which Mr. 
Meredith says that it has a final ring, spinning along like 
Naturé in a rage)—how clear, how wickedly distinct is 


W HAT is there so marvellous about The Way of 
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that figure ; how her anger seizes one in the reading; how 
it holds one on the stage! For The Way of the World 
is among those very few comedies of wit that act even 
better than they read. 

To hazard a guess at that most interesting problem, of 
why plays now universally held most admirable did not 
succeed at their first performance, is always fascinating 
work, giving, as it does, opportunity for endless discussion, 
to which there is no answer whatever. Perhaps The 
Way of the World fell coldly because of the dreadful 
discrepancy of plot and character. Here are two very 
living Women, with a man who is not altogether stagey. 
But they are set in a melodramatic plot which jars most 
horribly with the Jimpid brilliancy of their dialogue and 
the pure comedy of their characters. Audiences are par- 
ticularly sensitive to such jarring notes. And the peril of 
thus irritating belongs especially to the drama of wit. Of 
all forms of literature the drama of wit is the most inde- 
pendent of events. More, it positively resents their intru- 
sion, and contrives to leave them entirely outside its 
essence, as in a fusion of oil and vinegar, or the pellets 
“We use give hawks for physic.” There is hardly a single 
comedy of wit or manners that makes any real count of 
plot. The value of the work lies in what its people say 
and are—not for a moment in what they do, which is 
usually entirely irrelevant and tiresome. The Way of the 
World is a peculiarly flagrant instance. Mirabel, Milla- 
mant, and Lady Wishfort exist entirely to show dazzling 
and delightful—not at all to engage in a melodrama of 
settlements and title-deeds. Yet, to fill the five acts, Con- 
greve has to twist up a perfectly uninteresting knot, which 
concerns Lady Wishfort somewhat, Mirabel a little less, 
and Millamant not at all. Hence the insidious Fainalls 
and Marwoods that fill his comedies, and achieve a perfect 
severance between that part of the play which is meant to 
be the ‘hearer’s enjoyment, and that part which he has to 
put up with as a duty. If only Congreve had been able 
to ignore plot altogether and merely let Millamant talk 
through five acts! Should we ever have been bored? 
Not if she had talked through fifty! But in The Way of 
the World the plot is not only perfunctory and unconvinc- 
ing; it is positively irritating in its discordance with the 
glittering characters. And this may have been felt by the 
audience that long ago sat cold through the first night 
of that coruscating play, until the five futile acts were 
run out, and the plot was wound up rapidly for no reason 
of its own, but merely because the carriages were waiting 
and it was necessary that the thing should conclude, though 
it did not matter particularly how. 

It is curious how hostile is the comedy of wit to 
drama and intrigue. The two elements seem incompatible, 
whether in fiction or on the stage. Studies in wit and 
temperament seem always to fall into two halves—the 
story, that few people mind, and the dialogue, that every- 
one loves. When story is insisted upon, the effort becomes 
inharmonious, and fails doubly to convince ; the wit annoys 
the lovers of intrigue, and the intrigue exasperates those 
whose attention is rapturously fixed on the wit. Emma 
is perhaps the greatest character-novel in the language, yet 
its very greatness is independent and even in defiance of 
the long, sly intrigue between Churchill and Jane; 7 Xe 
Way of the World, The Critic, The School for Scandal, 
Le Misanthrope, The Knight of the Burning Pestle are all 
in the same manner, to a greater or a lesser degree, inde- 
pendent of their stories. The sparkling writer cannot be 
bothered and distracted about a plot. So he usually lets 
it go, or deals with it as sketchily as may be. Who will 
call Dickens’s plots as vivid as his humours? But Con- 
greve had rather more sense of duty than others, and, 
by so much his plays, though far more brilliant and far 
more spontaneous, are yet a great deal more imperfect, be- 
cause of the undue attention paid to the melodramatic 
structure. And it must not be forgotten that Congreve 
tather fancied himself in tragedy. Therefore he indulges 
in declamations and villains, which he maims his comedy 
by asking us to take seriously. How can we listen to 
ranting gentlemen and ladies, taking their crimes gravely, 


while we are waiting for Prue or Millamant, with their 
crystal speech of quintessential life ? (For Lamb was 
wrong: Congreve undoubtedly does treat his plots and his 
wicked persons with gravity.) Sheridan, the lesser writer, 
is here the better artist. He keeps the scale. Who 
cares much for Joseph’s vices or Lady Teazle’s virtues ? 
Our concern in them is mild, and entirely subservient to 
our delight and amusement in their wit and foibles. Their 
intrigue is nothing; their conversation is the play’s 
everything. 

Oscar Wilde, who, among comedians of pure wit, 
stands highest, is our modern parallel to Congreve. And he, 
finding himself in this same difficulty, this division between 
two loves, which always befalls the writer of a comedy that 
is also to tell a story, treats the problem better than either 
Congreve or Sheridan. He, for the most part, lets the 
story slide. He takes a very simple situation and leaves 
it to develop itself, while the author is busied with the 
amusement of talking brilliantly. Consequently the plot 
is never intrusive. ‘The third act, for instance, of Zhe 
Woman of No Importance, is mere dazzling talk, from its 
beginning to within three sentences of the end. And, 
where Oscar Wilde follows Congreve in the development 
of an ambitious plot, his play becomes, like The Way of 
the World, a dual entity, and The Ideal Husband, which 
contains some of his noblest work, is unsatisfactory to us, 
just because it falls into two irreconcileable halves—the 
melodramatic story and the delicately characterised 
dialogue. The Importance of Being Earnest, that most 
perfect of all farces, does not come into the question, as its 
highly complicated comic scheme is a farcical situation, not 
a labyrinthine tangle of serious life. Thus, considering 
our two greatest English masters of wit and comedy with 
their failures and successes, we may fairly conclude that 
comedy can never be too little serious. As for Zhe 
Comédie Larmoyante of France and England, that 
realistic Minotaur of tears and laughter, it is as far re- 
moved from the comedy of pure wit as it is from The 
Duchess of Malfi, nor must the writers in the two schools 
be any more compared than Webster with Sheridan. 

And as for the Mermaid Society, we owe them the 
most hearty thanks for an extremely careful and vivid pro- 
duction of an extremely vivid and careful play. The per- 
formance could hardly be bettered, unless by some of the 
actors knowing their parts a little more perfectly. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT. 


HE Agricultural Organisation Society, whose offices 
are at Dacre House, Westminster, have made an 
agreement with the North-Eastern Railway Company, on 
behalf of one of their farmers’ co-operative societies at 
Brandsby in Yorkshire, for the collection and delivery of 
goods passing over their railway system. Brandsby is 
four miles from the station, and the N.E.R. will 
run a motor service between their station and a 
depot to be established and controlled by the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Society at Brandsby. The 
motor wagon will pass over ten miles of road along 
which are situated two or three villages, and will deliver 
goods at depots established at the various points by the 
farmers, also collecting goods on the return journey to the 
station. These depots will be, to all intents and purposes, 
goods stations, which will be controlled and managed by 
Farmers’ Co-operative Societies acting as agents for the 
N.E.R. Company by handing over the goods to the various 
consignees or receiving goods for transit. 

The Great Eastern Railway introduced a system some 
years ago whereby they issued a list of farmers and the 
kind of goods that they were prepared to supply. This 
was a step forward, but the weakness of the scheme lies 
in the fact that the individual farmers have not large 
enough quantities of commodities to keep up a regular 
supply of uniform quality, and the consequence is that the 
amount of trade that can be done on these lines is very 
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limited. What we want is organisation at the farmers’ 
end for the collection and grading of goods, so that we 
may have constant supplies large enough for a regular 
trade. The commodities for market should be collected 
and graded so that purchasers might rely on quality and 
regularity of supply. By the establishment of the depots 
referred to it will be possible to advertise that such and 
such goods will be supplied from the Brandsby depot, 
and so direct dealing with customers or small shops will 
be established. It is quite possible that the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, on behalf of its affiliated societies, 
may propose a scheme to the N.E.R. for the delivery of 
small parcels and the collection of cash on delivery, some- 
what on the lines proposed by Mr. Rider Haggard in his 
letter to The Speaker of last week. 

The railway companies have already got the 
machinery for such a scheme in their parcels delivery, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why this should not 
be developed as effectively as any Government Post Office 
scheme might be. It would have this advantage, too, 
that instead of following the retrograde policy of encourag- 
ing small individual trading by the farmers, the source of 
supply would be properly organised in the villages by the 
farmers collectively. 

Already there are signs of a movement in the 
Wensleydale district, where there are dairy farms far re- 
mote from the railway. It is quite possible that such a 
development there will create a trade in whole milk from 
the towns direct from this fine dairy district. This, of 
course, would be a very great boon to the farmers, even 
more so probably than the development of cheese-making. 
However, co-operative cheese factories also might per- 
haps be started for making Wensleydale cheeses in a more 
satisfactory way. Our English cheeses are gradually 
dropping out of the market, so much so that even in the 
Stilton district it has been found necessary to establish 
a co-operative cheese factory. Such a factory was started 
about a year ago at Scalford and worked at a profit even 
in its first year. 

If the scheme which is being encouraged by the 
North-Eastern Railway proves a success—and there is 
every prospect of its doing so—it will probably spread 
throughout the country, and this progressive company 
will once more have led the way in railway progress. But 
it is important to point out the necessity for these farmers’ 
depots being in the hands of genuine co-operative societies. 
It is obvious that such societies must be registered bodies, 
and if they are registered as joint stock companies they will 
soon pass from the hands of the farmers into private 
hands and become fresh middlemen between the farmers 
and the consumers. For the purpose of assisting in the 
formation of these co-operative societies and preventing 
their collapsing through technical difficulties or the neglect 
of certain safeguards the Agricultural Organisation 
Society is prepared to send expert organisers to districts 
where they are required. 

Experience has shown that unless some such central 
organising body is in existence to watch the interests and 
working of local societies little progress can be made, and 
the permanence of such societies is doubtful. 

It was for this reason that the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society came into existence, following on the lines of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, founded by Sir 
Horace Plunkett. The society is strictly non-political, con- 
fining its work entirely to organisation of co-operation in 
agriculture. 

It is hoped that the present movement for the estab- 
lishment of depots in the villages for motor traffic will be 
accompanied by the development of co-operative trading 
in feeding cakes, manures, seeds, and other farm requi- 
sites. The village grocers and other tradesmen at present 
drive a lucrative trade in these commodities among the 
smaller farmers and cultivators, and the goods they sell of 
this kind are very bad as arule. Indeed, it is here that 
the small cultivator is imposed upon and suffers more 
than in any other way. Naturally the small traders will 
oppose such a movement to their utmost, and it is pro- 


bable that such opposition will be extended to the develop- 
ment of the motor service itself on account of the freedoin 
it will bring to those who have hitherto been dependent 
upon a number of intermediaries and petty middlemen. 

T. M. FatrFrax CHOLMELEY. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND THE 
TENANT FARMER. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str,—The interesting articles published in The 
Speaker during the last three weeks under the heading 
“Towards a Social Policy,” and the letters of Mr. Kider 
Haggard and Mr. Impey, cover so much of the ground on 
the agricultural side of the question as to make it difficult 
in further discussing it to avoid some measure of repeti- 
tion. 

The subject is, however, of such vast and paramount 
importance that any contribution towards a solution of it 
may be in some degree useful and with that feeling 
I ask leave to make some _ suggestions—the _ re- 
sult of a somewhat long and _ practical experi- 
ence of the question. First let me say a word on 
the apparently everlasting subject of agricultural depres- 
sion, to which is attributed in only too many quarters most 
of the evils and difficulties besetting the land question in 
the country districts, and which is supposed to be chronic 
and incurable, except by some great rise in the price of 
agricultural products, either naturally or artificially 
brought about. It will doubtless startle many people to 
hear it, yet I am satisfied from a practical experience of 
agriculture in many parts of the country that it is never- 
theless true, that nine-tenths of agricultural depression 
comes of bad farming, the result largely of the conditions 
under which it has been conducted, and that good farm- 
ing, carried on under proper conditions of rent, security, 
and freedom, and with adequate capital, industry, and 
skill, is on a better basis than ever before, and infinitely 
more prosperous than during the thirty years 1816-46 
under Protection. The prices, it is true, of the two pro- 
ducts formerly the most profitable, wheat and wool, have 
no doubt fallen heavily, and can a greater blessing to the 
country generally be imagined, representing as they do 
cheap food and cheap clothing for the million ? 

But are there no countervailing advantages? Prices 
of meat and dairy products have greatly risen, while the 
consumption of them through the improved condition of 
the people has increased almost beyond computation. 
The free importation of cheap feeding stuffs and of fer- 
tilisers has so increased the fertility of the soil as in 
many instances to double, and more than double, its pro- 
ductive powers; while ingenious and _labour-saving 
machinery adds another important itam to the advantages 
enjoyed by the farmer of to-day over his predecessor of 
half acentury ago. The truth of my contention may be 
tested by the fact that in every part of the country, no 
matter how great the general depression may be, instances 
may be found of well farmed and prosperous holdings, 
although it is neither soil nor climate nor situation, but 
the man and the management only that differ from the 
general rule. It is therefore impossible to avoid coming 
to the conclusion that to a great extent and in many parts 
of the country a new race of agriculturists is necessary ; and 
the problem is, how to produce it, and so to raise the 
general level of prosperity to something at least approach- 
ing to that enjoyed, as it undoubtedly is in many parts 
under those fair conditions of tenure, not indeed secured 
by law, but willingly granted by the owner of land. 

There are, it seems to me, three conditions indis- 
pensable, if the best men are to be attracted to the trade 
of agriculture : (1) Security for all improvements ; (2) com- 
pensation for these improvements, either on quitting or 
on a rise of rent levied on them without quitting the farm ; 
and (3) compensation for disturbance, over and above that 
fot improvement, in the case of unjust or capricious evic- 
tion. 
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Freedom of cultivation, conditional, of course, on 
good farming, is little less important; and I am inclined 
to think that the landlord’s legal power of distraint for 
rent, in priority over other creditors, should be abolished, 
as tending to encourage carelessness in the choice of 
tenants and enabling the man of straw to compete with 
the substantial and practical farmer. 

The subject is too great and wide to be adequately 
dealt with in a single letter, and I fear this has already ex- 
ceeded its due limits of space in your columns. Perhaps 
you will allow me to say something in a future issue on the 
subject of the labourer—his housing, and the general ques- 
tion of “back to the land,” in which I am specially in- 
terested as chairman of a Small Holdings Association.— 
Yours, etc., 

James TOMKINSON. 

Wellington Hall, Tarporley. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Sir,—In a former letter I urged that the readiest and 
most effectual way to promote small holdings would be to 
confer on parish councils compulsory powers for hiring 
land to be re-let to tenants in lots of from 1 acre up- 
wards to, say, 30 acres; and that there should be com- 
pulsory powers for the parish councils to purchase land 
to be re-let on long leases for building purposes. The 
compulsory powers to be under the control of the county 
councils as is now the case for allotments required to be 
hired by parish councils. Further, that when sanctioned by 
the county councils, the Local Government Board should 
not have its present mischievous powers of refusing sanc- 
tion to the decision of the county councils. Mr. Chaplin in 
1898 admitted that out of twenty-seven orders made by 
county councils for compulsory hiring of allotments by 
parish councils only twelve had been confirmed by the 
Local Government Board. In fact, some county councils 
are so discouraged by the fate of their previous orders 
that they now decline to take action about allotments. 
Also the Parish Councils Act, 1894, gave parish councils 
right of appeal to the Local Government Board where 
their applications to county councils were rejected, but 
so far as is known, in no single case has such an applica- 
tion been successful. In face of these facts it is melan- 
choly to see in your columns repeated suggestions that the 
provision of small holdings should be made through two of 
the most resolutely obstructive and reactionary bodies in 
the kingdom on land questions, viz., the district councils 
and a new edition of the Local Government Board. 

I have hoped that we should receive some sympa- 
thetic and authoritative statement about small holdings 
from one or other of the Liberal leaders. A subject of such 
vast moment to the welfare of the country, looking to the 
rapid rural depopulation and terrible town over-crowding, 
is surely well worth a definite policy of encouragement. You 
stated recently that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had said 
something must be done to encourage small holdings ; but 
the time has come for a clear pronouncement; and if, 
for instance, Lord Carrington or Mr. Asquith were able to 
state, on behalf of their colleagues, that the increase of 
small holdings will be one of the aims of the next Liberal 
Government, we should have some hope. No one objects 
to the provision of one hundred millions for small holdings 
in Ireland, and if it could only be believed, vast districts 
of England are as depopulated and ruined as many to be 
found in Ireland. Why is not energetic effort made to 
improve the home market in England, which small hold- 
ings would be certain todo? There is the greatest danger 
that, lost in admiration of our imports and exports, which, 
be it remembered, include scores of millions of farm pro- 
duce which should be grown at hame, we shall lose sight 
of the folly of looking to foreign countries for what, with 
such great gain, we could get at home. ; 

I instanced the Parish of Belbroughton, in Worcester- 
shire, in a former letter. Happily, in this place the rector, 
the Rev. J. Eld, backed up by the parish council, has suc- 
ceeded in gradually getting, one after another, six small 
farms for hire by the parish council, and there are now 200 
acres of land let to over 100 tenants by the parish council. 


who, before the Parish Councils Act, were landless and, 
so far as their future lot was concerned, hopeless men. 
It is probably over the mark to put the capital of the 
farming tenants of these 200 acres at £1,500, and it would 
probably be under the mark to put the capital of the 
present small holders of the 200 acres at £3,000. One 
small fact powerfully indicates the difference. Where one 
horse and cart was kept on the land there are now, it is 
said, over a dozen. Of course, the schoolmaster reports 
the children as better fed and clothed, and the shopkeepers 
that their trade is much improved. This shows the gain 
in one small instance to home prosperity from small hold- 
ings. 

You published a valuable letter from Mr. Rider 
Haggard, whose monumental book on Rural England con- 
tains hardly any reports of hope and substantial agri- 
cultural success, except in the direction of small holdings. 
Everything Mr. Haggard suggests by way of encouraging 
small holdings deserves support, but to re-create the class 
which for centuries cultivated our land, and would do so 
again if properly encouraged, we need the powerful arm 
of the community and the State. 

Small holdings were killed by State carelessness and 
worse, and unless our land is to become forsaken and 
given over to desolation or game-preserving, it will need 
to have the statesman’s thought and provision for escape 
from the days when all over fair England : 

“Wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
It is fruitless to point out that alike in Germany, France, 
and other countries there is the tendency towards town 
life. The fact remains that were there the means of 
getting land and building small homesteads, multitudes of 
industrious people are ready to undertake the laborious 
but often pleasant life of the small holder. 

To achieve this we need the resolve of responsible 
leaders. It has been shown beyond dispute that small 
holdings everywhere are successful. It is now our duty 
to press on our party, in season and out of season, that 
the greatest reform awaiting England is the repeopling of 
its deserted lands.—Yours, etc., 

FREDERIC IMPEy. 


Longbridge, Norfield, near Birmingham. 





SWALLOW-SONG. 


OU and I, You and I, swift-flying as swallows 
together, 
When morning stares clear-eyed, the rain clean wind- 
blown from the weather— 
You and I, You and I, flying low, skim the fragrance, sip 


flavour 

Of meadows breast, whither we tremble and flicker and 
waver— 

You and I, You and I know the kiss the dew laid on 
the clover— 


When the sun slipped between the warm stalks we were 
hovering over— 

You and I, You and I, how we swooped, how we curved— 
our wing-quiver 

Was mirrored beneath on the silver smooth lengths of the 
river. 


You and I, You and I, Oh! sudden we swerve and we 
sever: 

Still seek I, still mourn I, still watch I, for ever and 
ever— 

I alone, I alone, peering up through the aspens that 
shiver 

Imagine the dip of white breast, as the frail leaves 
deliver 

Your shape to me, welcome—I dreaming, attempt and 
endeavour 

To spurn up and meet you— 

It is but a vision, for never 

Shall I, You and I, who love so, again be together 

As once in the spring of our love—in the warm budding 
weather. 

RatpH Mottram. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE PASTON LETTERS.* 

N Professor Saintsbury’s eight hundred pages of 
condensed History of English Literature the 
Paston Letters are dismissed in a note of something 
under five lines. We have no quarrel with the propor- 
tion, but were amused by the reference to Dr. Gairdner’s 
‘* definitive edition ” of the Letters “ in three volumes.” 
That edition is now more than thirty years old, and for 
as much of that period as we can remember Dr. 
Gairdner has always been in the act of editing, 
arranging, annotating, and elucidating the Paston 
Letters. The state or condition of editing Paston 
has, it may almost be said, become chronic 
with him. As those who, as Fitzgerald phrased 
it, sat ‘‘under the shadow of the great dome” that 
was the head of James Spedding came to expect 
periodic enlightenment on the subject of Bacon, so the 
admirers of Dr. Gairdner have come to expect at suit- 
able intervals a new arrangement of the Paston Letters 
containing his very latest views upon the chronology of 
the period which they embrace. The twentieth century 
has already discovered new tendencies in the direction 
of what we may call co-operative history, but Dr. 
Gairdner still turns his lonely furrow in the demesne 
of Fenn. Where Fenn planted he waters, and 
the Letters are still increasing rapidly in his hands. 
Much has he travelled in the realms of Paston, a region 
connected with two of Norfolk’s most cherished 
worthies (Cowper, Borrow), but still somewhat isolated 
until the popularity of Cromer brought Mundesley also 
within the purview of strangers from all parts of 
Britain. The Pastons themselves were completely 
forgotten in the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson, 
for instance, we may be sure, had never heard of 
them. The name to him would have only recalled 
that brilliant definition of his in the Dictionary 
of a pastern as the knee-joint of a horse, and 
his reply to the lady who asked him how he 
came to make such a mistake: ‘‘ Ignorance, madam, 
sheer ignorance.” The concatenation of events, by 
which the correspondence of a private family in the 
fifteenth century came, after an interval of four hundred 
years, to afford a delightful and engrossing occupation 
for upwards of a third of a century to the respected 
vice-president of the Royal Historical Society will 
probably never cease to be deemed one of the curiosities 
of literary history. The full story has been told more 
than once, and it will suffice to recapitulate briefly here 
that the documents of which the letters form a part 
were preserved almost intact until the death of 
the last of the Pastons in the person of the 
second Earl of Yarmouth in 1732. After his death 
some forty chests of valuable letters and documents 
appear to have been removed by instalments from the 
muniment room of the family seat at Oxnead. In 
1774 a small fraction of this documentary hoard was 
purchased from Mr. Worth, a chemist at Diss, by John 
Fenn, an obscure antiquary of East Dereham, and 
twelve years later Fenn brought out a selection of the 





*THE Paston LETTERS. (A.D. 1422-1 509.) New Complete 
Library Edition. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by [ae 
Gairdner, of the Public Record Office. 6 vols., 12s, 6d. net per 
vol. London: Chatto and Windus, 


letters which he had purchased in two quarto volumes. 
Horace Walpole set the fashion of praising the letters, 
and on May 23, 1787, Fenn presented the originals of the 
two volumes to the King, and was made Sir John 
for his pains. Other volumes followed, but after Sir 
John Fenn’s death in 1794 none of the originals could 
be found either in Fenn’s library or the King’s. The 
period in which the Letters appeared was one notorious 
for literary impostures (Macpherson, Chatterton, 
Ireland), and some doubts were from time to time cast 
upon the authenticity of the Paston Letters. Dr. 
Gairdner has been instrumental in showing that such 
doubts were wholly baseless, and that Fenn’s work was 
accurately and, indeed, scrupulously done ; moreover, 
since he first began his researches in the remote sixties 
the originals of nearly all Fenn’s transcripts, and a 
considerable number of subsidiary letters besides, have 
turned up, and of these a goodly proportion have been 
bought by the nation and are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. 

An appropriate motto for the present edition of the 
Letters in six square octavo volumes might be the 
modest but seldom fully deserved one of ‘‘ decently 
and in order.” The text, of the more important 
letters at least, is but slightly modified since 
Fenn’s time, but the order in which he presented 
the Letters has been radically altered and cor- 
rected, new letters have been dropped _ into 
their appropriate places, the exact sequence and 
chronology has been determined in the case of almost 
every individual letter, while the whole is most 
elaborately indexed and the path of the student 
simplified by Dr. Gairdner’s illuminating introduction 
(embodying all his very latest corrections and revisions). 
Were it not that the buoyancy of this fifteenth-century 
correspondence as edited by Dr. Gairdner had already 
exceeded so many calculations we should be strongly 
tempted to say that the present was positively ce 
definitive edition of the Paston Letters. 

External comeliness is by no means an unim- 
portant feature in a definitive edition of such an 
English classic as the Paston Letters, but of greater 
moment is the value which has rightly been attached 
to chronological accuracy. This is rendered ex- 
tremely difficult by the complete neglect of Anno 
Domini by all letter-writers of the period; it is also a 
point in regard to which Fenn was singularly defective, 
and it has been a source of numerous errors among the 
historians of the fifteenth century, by whom the Paston 
Letters have a right to be regarded as an original 
authority of the very first importance. They can, of 
course, scarcely be termed familiar letters in the 
literary sense of the word, which was, indeed, hardly 
exemplified in England, until we come to the charming 
letters of Sir Henry Wotton at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Paston Letters are, strictly 
speaking, nothing more than family documents in an 
epistolary form. The subtle distinctions of character 
and personality are not, it is true, wholly absent, but 
the personal equation of the writer is, for the most 
part, discernible, in a conspicuous manner, only in the 
spelling. One may say that, as a general rule, in the 
reign of Henry VI., letter-writing was used for business 
purposes only ; paper was acommodity far too valuable 
to be wasted upon epistolary amenities or mere flowers 
of speech. 
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The Pianola. 








A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT, 
AND WHAT IT DOES. 








VERYONE knows that the Pianola is 
a piano-player, an instrument enabling 
anyone to play the piano. But how to use 
it, and how much depends on the instru- 
ment and how much on the performer, 
requires, perhaps, a little explanation. It 
looks like a small cabinet, inside which the 
pneumatic mechanism is contained. There 
are 65 little felt-covered “fingers” which 
serve the same purpose as the human fingers 
in hand-playing ; they strike the keys. 


When in use the Pianola is placed in 
front of the piano, so that these fingers 
rest over the keys. In order to play, a 
perforated music roll is fixed in the Pianola. 
Then by pumping two foot pedals similar 
to those in a harmonium, the roll unwinds 
and as it does so the music plays. This 
simple operation enables anyone to play 
any composition correctly, so far as the 
notes are concerned, and the result is in 
itself a remarkable achievement, but some- 
thing more is necessary to entitle the 
Pianola to rank as an artistic exponent of 
music. 

Expression in music depends largely on 
the taste of the person who plays, but, in 
addition, the meaning of the composer when 
he wrote the music must be taken into con- 
sideration. For the purpose of providing 
for expression in playing, the Pianola is 
provided with three levers which enable 
the performer to impart his own ideas to 
the music and to play according to the 
composer’s intentions. 


For the benefit of those who are un- 
acquainted with music, the music rolls are 
marked with an expression line and other in- 
dications as to the proper rendition. These 
suggestions are easily followed, but if the 
performer does not agree with them they 
may be disregarded ; the levers enable him 
to play just as he wishes. 








THE TEMPO LEVER. So much de- 
pends on time in music that it is necessary 
to provide for musical requirements and the 
exercise of individual taste in this matter. 
The time can be changed at will. The lever 
retards or accelerates the playing, exactly 
as the performer desires. 


THE SUSTAINING LEVER is con- 
nected with the loud pedal of the piano, by 
which the dampers can be raised and the 
strings struck allowed to sound unchecked 
and to become reinforced by the sympa- 
thetic resonance of other strings. 


THE ACCENT OR TOUCH LEVER 
is perhaps the most important of the 
Pianola’s expression devices. By this 
simple means the most delicate and artistic 
effects are produced. It regulates every 
degree of tone force, from the softest pianis- 
simo to the loudest fortissimo ; a melody can 
be emphasised and the accompaniment sub- 
dued, and all the nuances and tone shadings 
that count so much in pianoforte playing are 
produced by manipulating it. 

Pianola playing is not machine playing— 
the influence of the performer, no matter 
how little he may know of music technically, 
predominates, and the result is as much 
individualised as a hand performance. 


Every month at least 100 new rolls are 
prepared for the Pianola, and these, together 
with the 12,978 different compositions 
already included in our catalogues, make up 
a repertoire that comprises practically all that 
there is of music: music to suit every fancy, 
every mood. 


The Pianola may be bought for cash, or 
on the system of monthly payments, spread 
over a period of one, two, or three years. 


If you would like to know something 
more about the Pianola, please write for 
Catalogue AE. 


TTHE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, # # #@ 


AEOLIAN HALL, 1355-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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It has been said that the worst fault of your 
famous letter-writer, not wholly absent in Cicero, 
Erasmus, Lamb, or Fitzgerald, is literary affectation 
resulting from self-consciousness; if the absence of 
this property constitute epistolary greatness, the 
Paston Letters are very great indeed. There is no 
more literary affectation in their manner than there 
is about the style of a sudpana warrant. The 
writers are perfectly unconscious, but they are also 
perfectly unliterary. The social and political bearing 
of the letters is of more account than their literary 
value. As regards the manners of the time, however, 
the letters can illustrate those of only a very small 
group of persons, and we cannot follow Dr. Gairdner 
in making such a sweeping deduction from them, as 
that there was a notable lack of domestic and family 
affection in fifteenth-century England. In the first 
place the letters are business letters, in which the 
lighter and more affectionate side of life is inevi- 
tably ignored. The Pastons again were a family 
of people who were pushing their way up in 
the world, an unfortunate mz/ieu for the observation 
of the tender emotions. That girls were sometimes 
thrashed and forced into marriage affords us little 
information of a kind peculiar to the fifteenth century. 
Such practices might have obtained in the most united 
and enlightened households, that of Sir Thomas More 
for instance. It must be observed that the wives in 
the present correspondence, Dames Agnes and Margaret 
Paston, are models of fidelity and wifely devotion. We 
see no reason on this small basis of one book to erect 
a theory that life was exceptionally hard, or that fathers 
and mothers in pre-Tudor times were particularly 
callous. In denouncing the element of sale in marriage, 
which still prevails so largely in Europe, Dr. Gairdner 
seems to us to go too far and to present the case too 
one-sidedly. He admits that there was in England at 
the time an urbanity of manners, a courtesy of address, 
and a general external refinement on which more 
recent times have not improved. In every relation of 
life, in the freest social intercourse, the honour due to 
parents, to strangers, to noblemen, or to kings was 
never for a moment forgotten. In the most familiar 
letters the son asks his father’s or mother’s blessing, 
and the wife addresses her husband as ‘“ right 
worshipful.” When people talked to each other in the 
street they did so with heads uncovered. Even kings 
at the mention of other potentates’ names took off 
their hats with reverence. This was doubtless the 
period at which the story originates of the man who 
had such an exalted respect for his own family and 
surname that whenever this last was mentioned he 
never failed to take off his hat. 

It is the historical significance of the Letters which 
meets with most response in the introduction ; and this 
is as it should be, for they illustrate one of the most 
important periods in our history, and also one of the 
most obscure—that in which the great nobles of foreign 
ancestry flew at each other’s throats and exterminated 
themselves until, after the battle of Tewkesbury, a 
Norman baron was almost as rare an apparition in 
England as a wolf. We owe our present English peer- 
age, as Mr. Millbank reminds us, to ‘‘ three sources— 
the spoliation of the Church, the open and flagrant sale 
of its honours by the elder Stuarts, and the borough- 
mongering of our own times,” to which he 
might have added the philoprogenitive tendencies 


of His Gracious Majesty Charles II. While the 
old predatory race was falling by its own hand, 
it is commonly believed that the English came by their 
own. It was, perhaps, an exceptionally English period 
in our annals. The English that we talk to-day for the 
first time asserted a complete supremacy, from the 
Court downwards, from the accession of Henry IV. 
(1399). England was isolated in politics, and the 
bewilderment of Europe at our dynastic wars is pro- 
bably not exaggerated by Scott in Anne of Geierstein, 
The influx of foreigners must have been very small. 
and was almost restricted to troopers and cross- 
bowmen, such as Denys of Burgundy, of whom we 
read in the last chapter of Zhe Cloister and 
the Hearth that he fought both at Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury, and was full of praise for the soldierly qualities 
of Edward IV. It isa transient but a disturbing picture 
that we get of these baronial armies in gleaming white 
armour, moving across the forests and pastures and 
green lanes of England, hardly interfering with the 
townsfolk at all, but intercepting each other at intervals 
and hacking and hewing at each other to such effect that 
after Towton we read in a contemporary chronicle the 
heralds counted nearly 40,000 slain—probably a pic- 
turesque exaggeration, but pointing to a truly appal- 
ling carnage among a population cf four millions at 
the outside. While these things were going on, 
it has been assumed that the English franklin and 
yeoman class came by its own and were prosperous 
as they have never been before or since. . But this 
conclusion is not one that appears to us to carry much 
conviction with it. As in other distinctively English 
periods in our history, the great blot upon the well- 
being of the age was lack of governance. Every man 
who had the means did that which was right in his 
own eyes. Three times in the course of these 
records the Pastons were turned out of manor or castle 
by main force after a regular siege and amidst 
scenes of barbarous violence. Legal redress was 
impossible to obtain. The Paston representative in 
London worked hard to get a judge to accept a bribe 
from his side, but even if this were effected it would 
only prove to be one move in the game, for the judge 
dared not give a verdict in direct opposition to a 
powerful noble. Such abuses in the ancien régime of 
fifteenth-century England explain the Tudor despotism. 
The yeoman and farmer class must have felt and 
resented the state of things deeply, for they were ready 
to condone almost any usurpation on the part of the 
dynasty which, with the help of a full coffer, a new 
navy, the latest thing in brass cannon, the Star 
Chamber, and a reorganised county machinery, rooted 
out the evils of York and Lancaster one by one, lopped 
off what remained of the old baronial lineage, and 
reduced the formerly turbulent nobility to a state of 
submission little short of abject. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





WALTER PATER. 
WALTER Pater. By Ferris Greenslet. ‘‘Contemporary Men 
of Letters” Series. London: Heinemann. 
Tue author of this book, the first of a new series, is an 
American. It is always interesting to hear what a judi- 
cious American has to say about English writers, for while 
he can take their sense and enjoy their beauties with the 
quickness of a native, he can treat them with a foreign 
impartiality. Pater in particular is a writer whom Ameri- 
cans might be expected to appreciate better even than 
Englishmen, for his mind had an American subtlety and 
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DAVID NUTT, 
57259, LONG ACRE. 





JUST ISSUED. 


A charmingly printed and bound re-issue of 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. 


Translated by ANDREW LANG. 16me. Printed on hand- 
made paper. Title-page in red and black. In full rich blue 
morecco, top-gilt, marker. 3s. 6d. 





The Phoenix Library. 


Vol. II. 


THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


Being a translation of Z’Enfant a la Balustrade, by RENE 
BOYLESVE, Translated by JANE HuTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

Scotsman.—‘* For sheer grace there are no story-writers that can compare 
with the French ; and when, as in the case of M, Boylesve's story of French 
country life, there is also a transparent innocence and a profound worldly- 
wisdom, the result is charming indeed. ‘The House on the Hill’ is now pre- 
sented to English readers so well translated that they will read and delight in 
it, and forget that it is a translation at all. The translator points out that ‘ The 
House on the Hill’ is a French ‘Cranford,’ with the same charm, the same 
kindly humanity, and ‘ subtle sympathy between author and personages,’ that 
pervades Mrs. Gaskell’s portraiture of life in an English country town. In this 
novel M. Boylesve has immo rtalised the little town of Beaumont, the ambitions, 
friendships, enmities, estrangements, scandals, that so affect the daily routine 
of its existence. He has immortalised Nadaud the lawyer and his young second 
wife, so charming and so united with all their separate perversities.” 

Country Life.—‘* Of considerable merit. . The author has imagina- 
tion, a delicate fancy, and an eye for character and effect.” 

Trish Independent .—‘ All the charm of freshness. 
admirably done.” 

St. Ja mes's Gazette.—‘' Should be very welcome to English readers. 

French fiction has been most unjustly represented in England for many years- 
. . + Here is a French novel that is a quiet, Cranford-like, demure little 
sketch, full of humour, of a country town, with its storms in teacups, its funny 
rivalries and jealousies . . . all so cleverly done, so admirably and delicately 
lifelike, that the reader will find himself weeping with Riquet when Marguerite 
is cruel to him and breathlessly anxious that the Plancoulaines should ask 
*‘ Auntie’ to their fancy ball. The translation is capitally done.” 


. Character-drawing 


For early issue in the Phenix Library. 


Vol. III. 
DIVORCE. 
By PAUL BOURGET, of the French Academy. 

A new novel by M. Bourget ts an event of European importance. 
In Un Divorce the eminent Academician accentuates his evolution 
towards a Conservative Catholicism of the most uncompromising 
kind, and presents a study of divorce conceived in a thoroughly 
orthodox spirit, while at the same time he does full justice to the 
representatives of modern ideas. 

A Prospectus, with Press notices, of Vol. I. of the 
“ Phoenix Library”—THE COLONEL, by Captain 
Olivieri Sangiacomo, will be sent on demand. 


THE SWEET MIRACLE. 


By ECA DE QUEIROZ. Translated from the Portuguese 
by EDGAR PREsTAGE, Translator of “ The Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun.’ Square 16mo. Printed on hand-made 
paper at the Ballantyne Press. In apple-green boards with 
label. Net 1S., post free 1s. 2d. 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

Spectatow.—‘* Mr. Edgar Prestage has put this beautiful little story of the 
Portuguese writer into excellent English. It is a story of the Galilzan ministry 
of Christ told with no little strength and grace.” 

Echo.—'* Mr. David Nutt is always issuing something of beauty, some little 
Prose or poetic treasure. A delightful little idyllic story of Christ’s ministry in 
Galilee has just been published, having been put into good English by Mr. Edgar 
prestage. All the qualities ot sweetness and dignity are present in the little 

ook. 





Manchester Courier.—‘' Written in dignified and impressive language, the 
Story has certainly lost nothing in translation, but will appeal to English 
readers no less than the original to Portuguese. The little volume is most 
daintily got up.” 


STUDIES ON BIBLICAL LAW. 


By H. M. WIENER, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, VIII., 
128 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 3s. Od. post free. 
*,* A closely-reasoned defence of the homogeneous and 


genuine character of the Mosaic legislation against the higher 
Critics, 
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Being the Life and Recollections of 


SIR JOHN R. ROBINSON. 


Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 14s, net. 


_ Daily News,—‘‘ A deeply interesting volume, 
interesting reminiscences and good stories.” 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 


Musicians. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A, 
In 5 Vols. 8vo, Vol. lL A—E. 2is. net. 


During the twenty-five years that have elapsed since the first 
volume appeared of the original Dictionary great developments 
have occurred in the musical world, and in order that this unique 
work should be brought thoroughly up to date, and so be 
representative of the knowledge of the present day, it has been 
found necessary to include in the new edition many hundreds of 
new names and subjects. All articles from the old edition which 
are retained in the new issue have been thoroughly revised. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 
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sensitiveness ; he was possessed by that patient desire to 
understand lives and conditions different from his own, 
which is common among American critics; and he was 
free from the partisanship, intellectual, esthetic, and, above 
all, moral, which makes much English writing too blunt 
and summary for the American taste. Mr. Greenslet thus 
had every opportunity to write a good book, and he has 
certainly done so. He admires his subject, as a biographer 
should, but his admiration is judicious. He treats Pater 
altogether as a writer, and relates only facts which concern 
his writings. He gives an interesting account of his 
method of work, and states impartially the defects as well 
as the beauties which resulted from it. “ His work as a 
whole lacks energy, speed, carrying power. He had a 
parenthetical mind. The very genius of qualification fol- 
lowed him through all his thinking.” This is quite true, 
but Mr. Greenslet, as a good critic should, speaks of 
Pater’s defects by way of explanation, not of fault-finding 
He assumes that Pater, since he is worth writing about, 
is a good writer; and his object is to explain how he came 
to write as he did and what is the peculiar virtue of his 
books. 

This is Pater’s own method. He himself considered 
that his business was to discover and express the truth 
about an artist, not to relate “the adventures of his own 
mind among masterpieces.” He did not expect the 
world to be interested in his own likes and dislikes, and 
would have thought it presumptuous to express them with 
the lyrical fervour of Ruskin or to justify them with 
Ruskin’s eloquent sophistries. What he did not like he 
left alone. What he liked he analysed patiently, trying 
to express his own pleasure so that it might be intelligible 
to others. He was, in fact, the most scientific of critics, 
and, in the way of modern science, he did not make 
theories by which he judged works of art, but took a 
particular artist and sought out the reasons why his work 
gave delight, and the nature of that delight. His own art 
was altogether given up to expressing, not his own 
emotions and sensations, but the exact quality of other 
men’s emotions and sensations. Indeed, he was, to use 
the word in no contemptuous sense, a parasitic writer, 
feeding upon the creations of other men and enjoying life 
indirectly through their experiences. This holds good of 
his fiction no less than of his criticism. Indeed, that fic- 
tion is itself a kind of criticism. In Marius and the Imagi- 
nary Portraits he takes a character, as he might take 
a picture or a book, shows us the circumstances among 
which it was developed, and analyses its peculiar interest 
and charm. This is not the way of a creative novelist, 
whose object is not to explain or analyse a human being, 
but to give him life. Shakespeare having created Hamlet 
leaves it to the critics to analyse him. Pater, if Hamlet 
had been the subject of one of his imaginary portraits, 
would have assumed his existence, as he assumes the exist- 
ence of a picture or a book, and then would have set to 
work to explain him. His fictions have no plot. Events 
sometimes happen in them, but they are introduced as 
illustrations, like quotations from a poem in a critical 
essay, and not for the sake of the story. 

The critical mind take more interest in the doings of 
others than in its own. Pater’s mind was thoroughly 
critical. He observed life like a picture or a play rather 
than lived it. Hence the tranquil impartiality of his 
criticism. He was the most disinterested man that ever 
wrote about art because he was not himself committed by 
his own actions to any one view of life. Every good artist 
was to him an interesting and delightful phenomenon to 
be enjoyed with no more party feeling than enters into the 
enjoyment of a peach or a pear. His own ideal was to 
understand and to relish all kinds of ideals; and this was 
a practical ideal for him, and not one that he kept in his 
study. Like Marcus Aurelius, another incessant critic of 
life, he seemed to reserve all severity for himself. His 
style in itself is a kind of self-criticism. He judges what 
he writes in the very act of writing it. He never lets him- 
self go, but weighs his words like a diplomatist negotiating 
on the brink of war. Yet he has been accused 
of a foppish style. Now and again in the early 


Studies in the Renaissance he may have at- 
tempted a little fine writing, not for its own sake, but to 
train himself in the use of a language ; but except for these 
rare and doubtful cases he is no more foppish than a 
metaphysician casting about for words to express ideas 
strange to human speech. Indeed, his case was rather 
like a metaphysician’s ; for language, especially the English 
language, was not developed by uses such as he would put 
it to. The critical mind is a late product of civilisation, and 
languages were made before it began to try and express 
itself. But Pater’s difficulty was greater than the 
metaphysicians’ because he could not consent, like 
them, to make his own vocabulary. He knew 
that to supply words with an arbitrary sense to 
suit his own convenience would be to rob them of all the 
richness of association, of all power of communicating 
emotion. His own emotions, stirred though they were by 
the emotions and experience of others, were not the less 
real and strange; and he wished, like an artist, to express 
and to communicate them. In fact, he always wrote with 
both an artistic and scientific object. He was a patient 
investigator into things which stirred his emotions. A 
political economist, who was also a humanitarian, might 
write with the same double intention and be beset with 
the same difficulties of expression. Yet it is only by a 
combination of science with emotion that we can learn the 
truth about any province of human life. It may be that 
the truths which Pater tells us are haltingly expressed and 
sometimes rather narrow, but we can be pretty sure that 
they are truths. Neither temper nor theory ever diverted 
him from his search for truth. The emotions which he 
chose to express were always those likely to brighten the 
truth and not to obscure it. His admiration of one writer 
did not lead him to condemn another because he was 
different. He held that an artist or a philosopher, or, 
indeed, any kind of human being, is the product of peculiar 
circumstances, and that his excellencies must always be con- 
sidered in relation to those circumstances. His Plato and 
Platonism is an attempt at the same time to express his 
own delight in Plato’s philosophy. and to analyse al! the 
conditions which make that philosophy exactly what it is. 
If he had not felt that delight he could not have analysed 
those conditions justly; and unless he had subjected his 
delight to such an analysis, it could not have been as 
reasonable and illuminating as it was. The double process 
was a difficult and a painful one. The labour of it may 
be felt in almost every sentence that he wrote; but the 
result was that he gave a new justification to criticism, 
and by the combination of his science and art made it 
both a new art and a new science. 





VIENNA. 
IMPERIAL VIENNA. By A. S. Levetus. Illustrated by Erwin 
Puchinger. London: John Lane. 18s. net. 

Tuis book is a pleasant mixture of guidebook and his- 
tory. Its faults are obvious. Mr. Levetus is a fluent but 
not very practised writer. His history is popular. His 
opinions on art are probably not very valuable. Strange 
misprints abound in the chapters upon the art galleries of 
Vienna: Philippine Leppi is an artist not to be found in 
Vasari ; Moretto da Brescia is the name of one painter, not 
of two; and there is no gallery in Madrid called the Padro. 
But these are minor faults. Mr. Levetus has, after all, the 
art of making what he has to say interesting, and he 
makes no pretensions to a greater profundity than he pos- 
sesses. The illustrations to the book are partly wash and 
partly pen-and-ink drawings. They are strangely unequal. 
Some of the wash drawings are really delicate and indi- 
vidual work, and, what is more, they are very full and 
exact representations of the places they illustrate. The 
pen-and-ink drawings, on the dther hand, are sometimes 
rigid and maplike, sometimes rather violent impressions 
of nothing. But the good illustrations are more nume- 
rous than the bad, and the best are very good. 

The history and guidebook are sometimes interwoven 
in the volume and sometimes kept separate. The most 
interesting part of Viennese history to the ordinary English 
reader is probably the two occupations of the city by 
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contains 56 Coloured Plates and about 2,500 


Illustrations. 


A Catalogue of Cassell and Company's New Books for the Autumn 
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Napoleon. Of these Mr. Levetus gives a lively account. 
He has also a chapter on Marie Louise and the Duke of 
Reichstadt, which contains a good many details not readily 
to be found in English books. He is inclined to treat 
Marie Louise more leniently than she deserves. Napoleon, 
however much he had injured her country and however 
great his crimes to the world, was more than kind to her. 
Her nurses had frightened her with his name when she was 
naughty, but she wrote home from Paris, after they had 
been married a little while, that she believed the Emperor 
was really a little afraid of her. She wrote, too, to her 
father that she wished he could witness her domestic 
happiness. Yet when Napoleon fell she was ready to 
forget him as soon as she could and to be unfaithful to his 
memory. When she heard that he had been sent to 
St. Helena she wrote: “ I hope we shall now have continual 
peace, because the Emperor cannot trouble us any more. 
I trust they will treat him with kindness and indulgence, 
and I trust to you, dear papa, to do your part in the matter. 
That is the only prayer I dare offer, and the last time I 
will interest myself in his fate. I have to thank him for 
making me unhappy.” Her unhappiness would have been 
greater if she had had any character. She is not to be 
blamed, perhaps, for submitting to circumstances; but it 
was not only feeble but ungenerous to blame Napoleon for 
the uneasiness—it was probably nothing more—which his 
ambition caused her. She enjoyed his prosperity, but was 
merely irritated by his attempts to regain it. She alone, 
probably, with Sir Hudson Lowe, was the only person of 
all those who came in close contact with Napoleon whose 
imagination was not touched by him. She appears to 
have had some affection for her son, whom Mr. Levetus 
calls Napoleon II., though that title was never given to 
him either living or dead, and the reason why his cousin 
took the title of Napoleon III. is still uncertain. Mr. 
Levetus gives some interesting details about that unfor- 
tunate youth, one of the most shadowy and romantic 
figures in modern history. There are no grounds, he says, 
for the scandals about his youthful profligacies, and there 
is probably not much reliance to be put on the legends of 
his precocious powers. It would be strange indeed if 
legends had not gathered about the heir of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He died, soon after he was of age, of con- 
sumption. He is said to have been beautiful, spirited, 
wilful, and intelligent, and that is about all that is really 
known of him. 

Vienna is a city with both a romantic past and a 
brilliant present. Mr. Levetus gives more space to the 
present than to the pact. His enthusiasm is rather un- 
critical. He admires the pictures of Hans Makart greatly, 
and makes out modern Viennese art to be rather more 
valuable than it is. But his account of modern Viennese 
life and of the buildings and institutions of modern 
Vienna gives a very lively impression of the place. Vienna 
is above all things the city of musicians. Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and many lesser 
composers all lived part of their lives at least there. 
Brahms, though a North German by birth, lived in Vienna 
from the age of twenty-nine till his death. Mr. Levetus 
gives an interesting account of his way of life, and repre- 
sents him as of a much kindlier nature than many stories 
make him out to be. He was a man of routine, lived for 
thirty years in one flat, and went the same walks and ate 
the same kind of meals during the whole of that time. 
There is a great deal of information contained in this book, 
none of it very profound or systematically arranged, but 
all of it very pleasant to read. 





“SOME PLEASANT REMINISCENCES.” 
PORTRAITS OF THE SIxTIES. By Justin McCarthy. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 15s. net. 
Tue tone of this book is so pleasant that one can only 
speak favourably of it. The author is so genial and 
smiling that it would be bad manners to do anything else. 
He has been given a set of portraits of leading men of the 
early sixties and asked to write his impressions of them. 
This he has done with the cheerful serenity an elderly 
gentleman ought to show to the contemporaries of his 


youth. Indeed, he is too indulgent. He is too anxious 
to avoid wounding their posthumous feelings, and even 
ours, by his mild criticism : this politeness is really oppres- 
sive. The style is such as one might expect from an 
experienced and popular pen. It flows easily and 
smoothly, there is a happy choice of phrase, and the 
choice is quite unstudied; the combination of facility 
and aptness make it quite distinguished. Some few 
phrases, however, ring badly. Wearing a crinoline ought 
not to be called “sporting an obnoxious construction ” ; 
and a theatre does not deserve to be transformed into a 
“home of the drama.” 

The worst fault of the book is that it tells you very 
little you do not know; perhaps it is not meant to. Dickens, 
sright, Carlyle, and other celebrities pass, but your own 
vague commonplace impression of them is unchanged ; it 
does not become more vivid, or more precise, or more just. 
There is no new information, no piquant anecdote. The 
few that fall are hoary with age. An exception must be 
made. Mr. Justin McCarthy is a most penetrating and dis- 
criminating judge of oratory; he analyses the style of 
each public speaker almost with minuteness; and all he 
says on this subject has a fulness and weight which are not 
found in the rest of the book. If these leading people 
are rather vapid, it becomes more interesting when you 
reach the lesser known—Roebuck, for example. But even 
here the remarks are very often disconnected and there are 
repetitions ; the chapter sinks into mere garrulity. Of all 
these people of the sixties, obscure as well as distinguished, 
the author speaks with equal enthusiasm. Perhaps it is 
Hibernian exuberance; perhaps the ardour of youth 
brightens them; but they were a wonderful race. The 
acquaintance of all of them was an honour; merely meet- 
ing them opened an epoch ; their works were for all time ; 
their acts all caused general rejoicing and were all followed 
with intense interest. ‘There were very few of them who 
were not immensely popular. One would not be surprised 
to hear that a halo was more common than a bowler hat 
is nowadays. We live ina less fortunate age. 





VERONESE. 
PAOLO VERONESE. “ Newnes’ Art Library.” London: G. 
Newnes. 35s. 6d. net. 
THE books of this series consist of a number of excellent 
reproductions of the chief works of the great painters, with 
short notices of the artists. A collection of such reproduc- 
tions should teach anyone with any real understanding of 
pictures more about an artist than any amount of 
writing. This volume, for instance—though Veronese 
was one of the great masters of colour, and his colours 
ar> inevitably absent from the illustrations—helps one to 
understand many of the qualities of his art. It helps one, 
for instance, to see what a master of mechanism he was 
snd what a vast number of works at a high level that 
mastery helped him to produce. No other painter perhaps 
was ever so certain of his effects or failed to produce a 
satisfactory picture so seldom. The greatness of Veronese 
is not to be seen in any one work, but in the whole mass of 
his art. He had not the intensity of Tintoret or Rem- 
brandt. A subject never took hold of him or made his 
picture for him. Rather, he had an admirable method 
which he applied to every picture and a general sense of 
beauty which mastered every theme he chose to treat. As 
a subject never took hold of him, he is at his worst when 
the interest of his pictures lies in some particular action of 
his figures. In his Annunciations, for instance, where there 
are only two figures, Mary and the Angel, and they are 
brought into intense and dramatic relationship, their 
action and postures are meaningless and academic. To 
be at his best he must have a crowd of figures with an in- 
terest so generally diffused over the whole canvas that the 
behaviour of particular figures is unimportant. He is not 
a master of emphasis. There is seldom any particular 
piece of cclour or execution, any triumphant incident in 
his pictures which reveals the supreme master and thrills 
the beholder with a sense of magical and unique power. It 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 








‘* Far superior to ‘Helen's Babies.’""—Morning Post, 
UST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TWO QUEENSLANDERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


A ae ae and powerfully written description of pathetic 
and humorous scenes in the life of two little children in the 
Australian Bush. Reprinted from the Westminster Gazette. 

By FRANCES CAMPBELL. 
SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 

St. James's Gazette says: ‘* A more successful picture of child-life can scarcely 
be recalled since the appearance of ‘ Punch Baba.’. . . We are convinced that 
every natural man will read through these three hundred pages ata sitting— 
‘ All sort o’ smiley round the lips and teary round the lashes,’ ” : 

The Westminster Gazette says: ‘*Two of the most delightful children in 
modern fiction, and the description of their doings a pure joy from beginning 


to end.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ Full of humour, vivacity, and the open air.” 

The Outlook says: ‘A delightful story.” 

The Literary World says: ‘‘ Without exception two of the nicest and most 
entertaining children we have ever met in fiction or real life.” 

The Court Journal says: ‘‘ From cover to cover there is not a line, not a 
word, which is not instinct with life and colour, and it is a volume one cannot put 
down until one has read it to the end.” 

The Scotsman says: ‘It will be heartily enjoyed by every reader who takes 
it up. 

The Sheffield Independent says: ‘‘ Thecharm and simplicity of life in a remote 

settlement of the Never-Never Land has seldom, if ever, been more sympathetic- 

ally depicted than in this series of incidents.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME IN “ THE KING'S CLASSICS.” 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN. 
By JOHN EVELYN (the Famous Diarist). 
Re-edited from the Edition of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop ot Oxford, With 
Portrait ot Margaret Godolphin as Frontispiece, engraved on copper, 2s. 6d. 
net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SEA-THRIFT: A Fairy Tale. 


By DOLLIE RADFORD. 
With Illustrations and Frontispiece in Colour by Gertrude M. Bradley, 3s. 6d. net. 
**The charming book contains a fairy tale which the bright fancy of Miss 
Dollie Radford has devised, and which Miss Gertrude Bradley has provided with 
some dainty illustrations, A volume on which the nursery will be well advised 
to keep an eye.” — Glasgow Herald. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 32, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 





Drawings by Great Masters. 

The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 
11% in. by 84% in. The Volumes each contain Forty-eight Reproductions, many 
of them printed in tints, and ot these four or five are mounted on a coloured 
paper in harmony with the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The velumes 
are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, with a beautiful 
Design printed in Three Colours. Quarto, 7§, 6d. net each. 

Burne-Jones. By T, Martin Woop, 
Holbein. By A. Lys Bavpry. 


Albrecht Durer. By Dr. Hans Sincer, 


Newnes’ Library of the 
Applied Arts. 


A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of ~~ pro- 
viding information of really practical value to collectors and students. Particular 
attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which will be both numerous and of 
the highest quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Dutch Pottery and Porcelain. By W. Pitcairn KNowL_es. 

Qid English Furniture. By Frepericx Fenn, 


Newnes’ Art Library. 
A Series of Volumes illustrative of the Work of Great Artists, 


Each Volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a 
Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which 
have not previously been reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list of the 

rincipal works of the Artist. 3S. 6d. net per volume. 

otticelli. By Ricuarp Davey. CG. F. Watts. By Dr. R. Pantin. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. ByA.L.| Tintoretto. By Mrs. Arrtuur 





Bapry. BELL. 
Constable’s Sketches. By Sir} Paolo Veronese. By Mrs. 
James D. Linton, R.I. ARTHUR BELL. 


Burne-Jones. By Matcoim Bett. 


Velase uez. By A. L. Bacpry. 
Puvis de Chayannes. By Arsene 


Gozzoli. By Hvucu Sroxss. 
Raphael. By Epccumse Statey. ALEXANDRE. 
Van Duck. By HuGu Sroxss, Titian. By Maccotm Bett, 
Queen,—“ It is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth.” 
lrish Times.—‘‘ We could not over-praise the illustrations.” 

_ To-Day.—'* Of the many series of art publications now on the market I cannot 
ne one more pleasing or more satisfying to the artist than ‘ Newnes’ Art 
ibrary. 

The Survey Cazetteer of the British Isles, 
Edited by J. G. Bartuotomew, F.R.S.E. With numerous Statistical 
Appendices and 64 Special Maps in Chromo-Lithography. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, 17s. 6d- net ; half-morocco, ars. net. 
_ The present work is based on the Census and the Ordnance Survey. It 
incorporates the substance of all the principal works on British Topography, 
Statistics, and Commerce. It deals with nearly 50,000 different places, and is the 
only up-to-date and complete Gazetteer of the Bittish Isles. he series of new 
 ~ is quite an atlas in itself. 
a bend fall Gazette,—‘‘ One ot the most comprehensive and accurate works of 
its kind.” 
London Opinion,—' Every article in this admirable Gazetteer has been con- 
densed into the smallest space consistent with clearness.” 
Rapid Review.—‘‘ An uncommonly good Gazetteer.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3 to 12, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C, 
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Young 
England 


Being Vivian Grey, 
Coningsby, Sybil, 
Tancred. 

By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


In 4 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 
each 5s. net. Edited by B. 
LANGDON - DavigEs, M.A., 
from the political stand- 
point. Illustrations by BYAM 
SHAW, R.I., of which one in 
each novel is designed as 
an allegorical presentation 
of its central idea, and one 
is illustrative of a leading 
incident. Also bound in 
leather, each 6s. net. 

The historical and political 
significance of the four novels 
justifies at once their isolation 
from Disraeli’s other work, 
and their publication as a 
series complete in _ itself. 
“Coningsby,” ‘‘ Sybil,” and 
“ Tancred,’ were actually 
contemplated in sequence by 
their author. ‘‘ Vivian Grey” 
foreshadows what they ex- 
pounded. 

Lord Beaconsfield wrote 
many novels with no didactic 
purpose; others were cer- 
tainly inspired, if not in every 
detail, by certain fundamental 
ideas in politics and philo- 
sophy. It is these latter with 
which we are concerned, that 
we desire to interpret. 

Bearing in mind how much 
of the criticism on men and 
life, how many of the reme- 
dies herein suggested, were 
of the youth youthful, we 
have determined to reprint 
the novels as they were 
originally issued. 
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England 
A Ration 


Being the Papers of 
the Patriots’ Club. 


Edited by 
LUCIAN OLDERSHAW. 


Crown Svo, Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Containing : 


THE PATRIOTIC IDEA. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


THE ENGLISH TOWN. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


THE ENGLISH COUN- 
TRYSIDE. By R. C. K. 
ENSOR, 


THE CASE OF IRELAND. 
By Hucu Law. 


THE CASE OF MACE- 
DONIA. By H. W 
NEVINSON, 


THE CASE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, By J. L. Ham- 
MOND, 


THE TEACHING OF 
PATRIOTISM. By Reci- 
NALD Bray. 


PATRIOTISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 
Rev. CONRAD NOEL. 


THE FACT OF THE 
MATTER. By THE 
EDITOR, 





Cully and the 
Derboo. 


Coloured Pictures. 


Che Cinemato- 
grapb Crain. 


By C. E. FARROw. 
Illustrated by Alan 


Gilt edges, 5s. 





Poems, 


By G. K. CHEs- 


Cetters 
from Jobn 
Chinaman. A 


6d.net. Boards, 
Wright. Is. net. One. 


By JuLie SuTTER, 


Britain’s Rext 
Campaign. 


1s. net and 1s. 6d. net. 


TERTON. 
BY 
Puy.Luis M. GorTcu. 5s. net, 
_ A Colony of 


Mercy. 


Is, net and 1s, 6d. net. 


Call to Action: 
Che Cwo in 


2s. 6d. net. 
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is the whole picture, with its cumulative effect, its balance, 
its beauty systematised but not formularised into a science, 
that satisfies and delights. He was, in fact, the central 
master of painting, a master not of vivid dreams, like Tin- 
toret, or of vivid realities, like Velasquez, but of pictures ; 
and if anyone wishes to know how a picture can best be 
made, Veronese is the master to teach him, for his pictures 

re both rich and exact, full of distinct objects, yet with 
every object subordinate to the whole. The eye can range 
over them without distraction, and yet can find something 
to satisfy and delight it in every part. He kept a more 
perfect balance between every kind of legitimate pictorial 
interest than any other master. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue admirable and useful life of Miss Davenport Hill 
was well worth writing. It is very shortly and simply 
done in the memoir by Miss E. Metcalfe (Longmans, 
2s. 6d. net), which deals, as is right, mainly with Miss 
Hill’s public services, yet with many little details gives an 
affectionate study of her character. In Fifty Years of 
Fleet Street Recollections (Macmillan, 14s. net), Sir John 
Robinson’s diaries, letters, and notes are compiled and 
edited by Mr. Moy Thomas. Sir John apparently in- 
tended to write a volume cf memoirs, but left only notes 
and diaries. Mr. Thomas has pieced these together with 
his own recollections, and the result is a full if rather dis- 
cursive book. The sonnets of Shakespeare is a theme 
writers are never tired of. Canon Beeching has written an 
introduction to an edition cf them in the Athenzeum Press 
Series (Ginn and Co., London and Boston, U.S.A., 
3s), in which he demolishes most of the theories 
about them, an easy task, but worth doing since 
these theories are apt to interfere with our en- 
joyment. In Shakespeare Self Revealed (Sherratt and 
Hughes, 6s. net), “ J. M.” finds yet another allegory in the 
sonnets that may amuse those interested in the per- 
versities of literature. Great Englishmen of the Seven- 
teenth Century (Constable, 7s. 6d. net) is a series of studies 
by Mr. Sidney Lee based on lectures delivered in Boston. 
He writes on Sir Thomas More, Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, 

Bacon, and foreign influences on Shakespeare. The book 
is intended for the cultivated reader rather than the expert. 
The Fragments of Prose and Poetry, by F. W. H. Myers, 
edited by his wife (Longmans, gs. net), contains a short 
autobiographical piece, some obituary notices, and other 
articles, with poems, some of them now out of print, 
others ‘only printed before in different periodicals. Mr. 
Myers’s poetry has rather slipped out of notice, and the 
volume should revive interest in it. Miss E. I. Harris, of 
Yale University, has done a really useful work in her verse 
translation of Seneca’s Tragedies (Frowde, 6s. net). Seneca 
had a vast influence on early Elizabethan tragedy. No 
translation of his plays into English has been made since 
1702. Miss Harris’s blank verse is fluent and rhetorical, 
like the original, and will give the English reader a gocd 
idea of the rhetoric which Marlowe transmuted into poe'1: 
The Hungry Forties (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) is a book of 
descriptive letters and other contemporary testimony of the 
working of Protection in England, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin. This is an excellent idea, and 
should do more to discredit Protection even than the argu- 
ments of the Protectionists. In Celtic Art in Pagan 
and Christian Times (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net), Mr. Romilly 
Allen attempts “to give a concise summary of the facts 
available for forming a theory as to the origin and develop- 
ment of Celtic art in Great Britain and Ireland.” One 
main purpose of the book is to prove the foreign origin of 
much of that art. The book contains many excellent 
illustrations. The Governance of England, by Sidney 


Low (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net), is an attempt to describe 
the present working of the British Constitution and to 
show some of its imperfections and tendencies. In My 
Devon Year (Methuen, 6s.) Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes of 
the changes of the year in that county where they are most 


delightful. 
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THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS : THEIR ORIGIN 
AND RELATIONS. Third Edition. With a New Chapter 
on the Historical Value of the Gospels. ~<A J. Estiin 
CARPENTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 350 pp., . Gd. net. 
People’s Edition, paper covers, 6 

This book is re-issued, with some modifications, in the belief that it will 

s supply to some of those who appreach the New Testament without technical 

the outlines of a method of literary and historical inquiry into the sources of 
the life of Jesus. 


THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNATION. By 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2S. net. 


This volume summarises the historical development of the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ discusses modern pleas for the doctrine of the Trinity and of 
the Incarnation, and deals critically with the arguments advanced, and with 
the spiritual contents of the doctrines. 


THE IDEA AND REALITY OF REVELATION AND 
TYPICAL FORMS OF CHRISTIANITY. Two Lectures 
by Professor H. H. WenptT, D.D. Crown 8vo, 1S. 6d. net. 


The auther shows how all God's workings have the education of mankind as 
their final end. The end is served by the whole natural world ; it is furthered 
by the mental equipment of man with reason, conscience, freedom; and it is 
served also by the religious knowledge which God has granted to man ina 
gradual historical Revelation which finds its fullest ancabeescemta in Jesus Christ. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 


NOW READY. 
MORALITY OF A CRIME. 


By SIR WILLIAM DALBY, 
Is. net. 
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IN DEEP ABYSS. 

IN DEEP ABYSS. 

IN DEEP ABYS OO’ 

WHEN IT WAS DARK, _ 4b Edition. 6s. 
GUY THORNE. 


Rev. R. J. CamMpsett says: ‘A remarkable book.” ‘ 
The Bishop of London says: “ A remarkable work of fiction.” 


SHARKS. A Smart Story of ‘City Life. 
By GUY THORNE 
pete org (Author if “When it was Dark”) 


and LEO CUSTANCE. 6s. 
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GEORGES OHNET. 
Author of 
‘‘The Ironmaster.” 685. 











____A. G._ FOLLIOTT-STOKES. 6s. 
FOR SATAN’S SAKE. 
ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 


AT SUNRISE. HERBERT SPURRELL. 60. 
HIS SHARE OF THE WORLD. _ 
Mrs. AMY GRIFFIN. 3s. 6d. 


PORTALONE. ©. RANGERGULL. 6. 
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aa §§ 8. ma Gs. 
MY CHUMS AT SCHOOL. 
TYSON STUBBS. 6s. 


WASTED FIRES, — HUME NIsBET. 6s. 
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7 A Travesty by ‘‘ JULIUS.” 3s. 6d. 
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HENSLOWE’S DIARY. Printed verbatim 


and literatim from the Original MS. at Dulwich. Edited by 

W. W. GREG. Crown qto. In 2 parts. Price ros. 6d. net 

per part. [Part I, ready ; Part II. in the Press. 

Part I. contains the text, together with an introduction dealing with the history 

of the MS, ; Henslowe's handwriting ; the other hands appearing in the Diary ; 

the forgeries. Part it. will contain an account of the dramatic and stage history 
of the period as illustrated by the MS. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
THOMAS NASHE, I» 4 volumes. Edited 


by R. B. MSKERROW, Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. net per volume. 

[ Vols. 1. and II, ready ; Vol. III. in the Press. 

_ Nashe’s works offer a rich variety of entertainment, and he was certainly, even 

in his own free-spoken age, an unequalled master of bitter and witty invective. 
750 copies printed ; type distributed. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGNERS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By (Miss) CONSTANCE SIMON. Copiously illustrated. 

Royal 8vo. 25s. net. ee a few days. 

Illustrations of many choice pieces of eighteenth-century furniture are here 
given by the courteous permission of well-known collectors. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY: a4 
Facsimile Reproduction of the earliest known edition, with 
an Introduction and Notes by Colonel W. F. PRIDEAUX, 
C.S.I, 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR BALLADS OF THE 
OLDEN TIME, Edited by F. Siwewick. 


To be completed in 4 series. Feap. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net 
per series, [Series I. ready ; Series II. in a few days. 


‘An excellent introduction to a sadly neglected source of poetry.” 
—Atheneum. 


DUELLING STORIES OF THE SIXx- 
TEENTH CENTURY, From the French 


of Brantome. By GEORGE H. POWELL. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The original memoir, here first presented to the English reader, forms one of 
the most singular contributions extant to the social history of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. As a collection of sensational anecdotes of real life, it 
may be said to stand entirely by itself in Continental literature. 








A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


FROM 


Williams & Norgate’s List. 





NOW READY. ONE VOLUME, 10s. 64. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


By Ernst Von Dosscuutz, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Theology in the University of Strassburg. 
“As a whole the volume may be said to represent a sober, compre- 


hensive account of the ethical situation throughout the course of 
primitive Christianity, frem 60 A.D, to 130 A.D.— Expository Times, 


DR, ADOLF HARNACK’S LATEST WORK. 
To be Completed in 2 Vols. Vol. 1 Nearly Ready. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Berlin, and Member of the Royal Prussian 
Academy. ‘Translated and edited by James Moffatt, 
B.D., D.D. (8t. Andrews). 

* It is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome 
of his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy's Transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve 
and learning, master of salient detail and an outlook upon the broad 
movements of the period in question. The Ausbreitung forms a sequel 
and supplement to works like his own Wesen and Weizsicker's Apostolic 
Age. It is adiagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which 
eloquent facts lose little or nothing of their eloquence.”—The Hibbert 
Journal. 








NEARLY READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. 


A Plea for thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. Professor T. K. 
CuEyne, D.Litt., D.D. 


In the Press. NEARLY READY. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION, AND 
RELIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. 


By the late AUGUSTE SABATIER Professor in the University 
of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 


. A NEW QUARTERLY . 
No. 1. READY, Nov. 15. 


Liberal oa 


Churchman 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Subscription, 4s. per annum, post free. 
Single numbers, 1s. net., 1s. 2d. post free. 



































Chief Contents of First Issue :— 
The TASK of LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 


RITSCHLIANISM, Rev. HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, D.C.L. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION, Rev. 
Canon HENSLEY HENSON, B.D, 


Dr. GORE and the CREEDS. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 








14, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON, WA. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIA FROM B.C. 600 TO THE 
MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST 


including the Invasion of Alexander the Great. By VINCENT 
A. SMITH, M.A., M.R.A.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Svo, cloth, 14s. net. 


ASOKA 


By the same Author. (‘Rulers of India” Series.) Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INDIA 


By COLONEL Sir THOMAS HOLDICH,K.C.M.G. (‘‘ Regions 
of the World” Series.) With Maps and Diagrams. Large 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NORTH AMERICA 


By Professor ISRAEL RUSSELL. (‘ Regions of the World” 
Series.) Large 8vo, with 8 coloured Maps and 39 other Iilus- 
trations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


By GEORGE UNWIN. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ADAM SMITH’S LECTURES 
ON JUSTICE, POLICE, REVENUE, AND ARMS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by EDWIN CANNAN. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A GEOMETRICAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


being an Elementary Treatise on the Method of explaining 
some of the Theories of Pure Economic Science by means of 
Diagrams. By H. CUNYNGHAME, C.B., M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF SHELLEY 


Including materials never before printed in any edition of 


the Poems. Edited by THOMAS HUTCHINSON, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Collotypes, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE 


Chronologically arranged and edited by Mrs. PAGET 
TOYNBEE. With Additional Notes, full Analytical Index, 
50 Photogravure Illustrations, and 3 Facsimiles of Original 
Letters. In 16 vols. In Three Styles. Subscription prices : 
£12 for the Limited Edition, in 16 vols., demy 8vo, of which 
only a few copies remain; £5 4s. for the 8 double vols., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, on Oxford India paper; and £4 for the 
Crown 8vo Edition, in 16 vols., on ordinary paper, cloth. 
[Vols. [X.-XI1. /mmediately. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Double Section, 
M—MANDRAGON, prepared by Dr. BRADLEY, 5s. 
Re-issue in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. each, No. LXV. INCON- 
VENIENTNESS—INFIRMARY. 


MARLOWE’S DR. FAUSTUS 
AND GREENE’S FRIAR BACON 
AND FRIAR BUNGAY 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


| TUTTE LE OPERE DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI 


nuovamente rivednte nel testo dal Dr. E. MOORE: Con 
indice dei Nomi Propri delle Cose Notabili, compilato dal 
PAGET TOYNBEE. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net; on Oxford India paper, 8s. net. Miniature Edition, on 
India paper, 3 vols. in case, 10s. 6d., and in leather bindings. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


translated into English Prose by H. F. TOZER, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY 
ON THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 


By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d., or in 3 vols., 3s, 
net each. 


EURIPIDIS FABULAE 


Tom. II. Edited by G. G. A, MURRAY, LL.D., Litt.D, 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper covers, 3s. With 
Tom, I., on Oxford India Paper, gs. 

[Oxford Classical Texts, 


OXFORD MODERN 
FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS, M,A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Speaker.—“ The series marks a great step forward in the study of modern 
languages, and supplies a want long felt not only by schoolmasters, but by the 
general reader, to whom these works have been hitherto practically inaccessible.’ 


EIGHT VOLUMES NOW READY,.—Lamartine’s Deux 
Héroines de la Révolution Francaise, 2s, 6d..;| Balzac’s La 
Vendetta and Pierre Grassou, 2s.; Victor Huyo’s Bug-Jargal, 
2s.; Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seighliere, 2s. 6d. ; 
Chateaubriand’s Mémoires D’Outre-Tombe, 2s. 6d. ; Karr's 
Voyage Autour de Mon Jardin, 2s.; Gozlan’s le Chateau de 
Vaux, 1s. 6d.; Extraits des Voyages D’Alexis de Tocque- 


ville, 2s. 


OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Vol. V. THE VIENNESE PERIOD. By W.H. HADOW, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


ENGLISH MEDICINE IN THE 
ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 


(The Fitzpatrick Lectures, 1903.) By J. F. PAYNE) 
M.D.Oxon. With 23 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


(Das Antlitz der Erde.) By EDUARD SUESS, translated 
by Hertha B. C. Sollas, Ph.D. Heidelberg, under the direc- 
tion of W. J. Sollas, Sc.D., LL.D. Prof. Suess has written a 
special preface for the English translation. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo, cloth, with 4 maps and 50 other Illustrations, 
25s. net. 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


THE TRAGEDIES 
OF SENECA 


Rendered into English Verse by ELLA ISABEL 
HARRIS, Ph.D. (Yale). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF DOROTHY 
WADHAM-— 1609-1618 


Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. ROBERT 
BARLOW GARDINER, M.A., F.S.A.  8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MANZONI’S SACRED HYMNS 


(GL’INNI SACRI) anp THE NAPOLEONIC CODE (IL 
CINQUE MAGGIO) of ALEXANDER MANZONI, Trans- 
lated in English Rhyme. With Portrait, Biographical 
Preface, Historical Introductions, Critical Notes, and 
Appendix containing the Italian Text. By Rev, F. J. 
BINGHAM, D.D. §8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 








LONDON : 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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- - Popular... 


Musical Works 


NOW READY. 


Price 1s. net, Paper Covers, post free 1s. 4d.; Cloth 
Boards, 2s. net, post free 2s, 4d. 


Album of British 
SONGS. 


A Collection of the Most Popular Airs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments. 128 Pages. 29 Songs. Full Music Size. 





Price is. net, Paper Covers, post free is. 3d.; Cloth 
Boards, 2s. net, post free 2s. 4d. 


Gems from the 
Great Composers 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
With an Introduction by Mr. JOSIAH BOOTH. 


The contents include Compositions by the following 
Masters : Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, &c. 

96 Pages. 30 Pieces. Full Music Size. 


Price 1s. net, Paper Covers, post free 1s. 3d.; Cloth 
Boards, 2s, net, post free 2s. 4d. 


Favourite Songs 
and Duets 


FROM CELEBRATED OPERAS. 


The Selection includes some of the most beautiful Songs 
from the Finest Composers and Operas. 


96 Pages. 28 Pieces. Full Music Size. Beautifully Printed 
and Strongly Bound. 
These three can be obtained in One Volume, Limp Leather 


Covers, and make a handsome and attractive Present. Six 
Shillings, post free 6s. 6d., from all Booksellers. 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


Che Castles § Abbevs 


Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Their History and Legendary Lore. 


Text by W. H. HOWE, 
Special Drawings by HARRY EVANS. 


392 Pages, Large 4to, Cloth Boards, Bevelled, Gilt Edges, 
7s. 6d. Post free 8s. 








JOHN DICKS, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY, 


Che Saturday Ulestminster. 


The Contents of this Week’s Number include : 

CARTOONS OF THE WEEK, by “F. C. G.,” including one specially 
drawn for this issue. 
TALKS WITH CANDIDATES. Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 
THE VOCATION OF THOMAS. By H. G, Danists. 
TE Sree Anes OF ENGLAND. By Mr. Sipney Low. Book of the 
eek. 
THE REAL VALUE OF PICTURE STORY-BOOKS. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE. Illustrated. 
LITERARY PROBLEMS. With Prizes for solving them. 
ON JEALOUSY. From the German of Borne. 
FROM A MODERN JOURNAL. By Grevitie Minor. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 
COMMENTS ON GOLF. By Horace Hvurtcuinson. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
THE WEEK REVIEWED. 
And many other interesting features. 

On sale in London and throughout the country first thing Saturday morning. 


OrricEs : TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








WINTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


MADEIRA, OR MONT?’ ESTORIL. 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 





FIRST-CLASS RETURN FARES £15 to £20, sy 
Booth Line Royal Mail Steamers, 


include ALL EXPENSES AFLOAT and ASHORE for about 25 Days, 
Longer by arrangement. 
Apply, THE BOOTH SS. CO., Ltp., 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, 
_ ‘Strano. Lonpon, orn 30, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. _ ; 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO 


JAPAN AND CHINA, 


Via NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO. 
The magnificent steamers of the 
PACIFIC MAIL, OCCIDENTAL and ORIENTAL and TOYO KISEN 
KAISHA Steamship Companies leave San Francisco weekly. 

For berths, through tickets, and all information, apply to Ismay, Imrie, 
and Co., 30, James-street, Liverpool; 17, Cockspur-street, S.W.; No. 34, 
Leadenhall-street, London, E.C.; or to the GENERAL EUROPEAN 
AGENCY, London Offices: West End, 18, Cockspur-street, S.W. ; City, No. 49, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C.; and 25, Water-street, Liverpool. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


THE - FREDERICK HOTELS, LTD. 


























LONDON HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
LONDON HOTEL RUSSELL 
BEXHILL SACKVILLE HOTEL 
DOVER —~ HOTEL BURL INGTON 
FOLKESTONE | ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL 


HARROGATE _HOTEL MAJESTIC 
WHITBY HOTEL METROPOLE 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE, 
_ Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


, ape - DEVONSHIRE. 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH. An ideal Holiday and 


Health Resort for Young Ladies. i ~e La trom London and the 
North.—Full particulars | trom MISS N. JON 




















BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTE L METROPOLE. _K. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. — 
ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 


Lay ‘m. Russell: 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
Telegrams; “Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 80 


HAMPTON COURT. 
THAMES HOTEL {ND RESTAURANT. Harry'Tagg, Proprietor. 





DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL, 8. R. Jefferson. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye, 
____ Central. — Bo: ard and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. _ 
‘MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Proprietor and Manager—J, Wilson, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


A WELCOME change in the aspect cf monetary affairs was 
produced early in the week by a sharp movement in the 
chief continental exchanges in favour of London. The 
foreign demand for gold had been so keen, and so appa- 
rently in excess of what was required by the exigencies of 
the actual financial position, that it had naturally been 
something of a bugbearto London. A good deal of relief 
was therefore felt when the jump in the Paris and Berlin 
exchanges made it, at any rate, more probable that no 
more big withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England 
on continental account need be feared for the moment, so 
that there was very much less chance of an immediate 
rise in Bank rate. In the meantime the nervousness of 
the discount market had enabled the Bank to do a large 
discount business, since, when the brokers practically re- 
fused to work below, or even at, the official minimum, the 
bills naturally went to the Bank, which has thus filled its 
case with paper, the possession of which will give it the 
control of the market for some time to come. The re- 
moval of the Bank rate bogey, at least for this week, had 
a markedly reassuring effect on the Stock markets, and a 
rollicking upward movement began again, nearly all de- 
partments of the “ House” being active, buoyant, and 
optimistic with regard to the future. Moreover, it is 
asserted by quite credible observers that the public is back 
again, after the political fright which scared it away just 
when it was beginning to take a hand in the game; and 
altogether Throgmorton Street is happy. 


All this is cheering and satisfactory, and may, per- 
haps, be welcomed as the speculative outburst which pre- 
cedes a genuine revival of trade and prosperity ; there is, 
at any rate, no doubt that the important Lancashire in- 
dustry is rapidly getting under way again, after its long 
spell of enforced inactivity ; cotton is writ large over the 
Board of Trade returns for October, and though other 
industries may lag, and the statistics of employment are 
far from reassuring, the revival of so vast an economic 
area as Lancashire is bound to have a marked effect ere 
long on the general prosperity of the country. The in. 
crease of financial activity will also give a welcome lift tc 
the revenue receipts. So there are several bright spots 
which the most confirmed pessimist must welcome as both 
important and well-based. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped 
that nothing like speculative fever will break out. For 
moderate activity in markets can do little harm to any- 
body, but anything like a gambling mania would have 
the worst possible results at this moment, when all the 
possibilities of friction connected with the settlement of 
the North Sea incident have yet to be faced. Nor, by 
the way, are we yet altogether clear of purely financial diffi 
culties: the continental demand for gold has slackened. 
but we still have Egypt and the Argentine to reckon with. 
Moreover, if trade revives, as we may hope that it will under 
the stimulus of Lancashire’s recovery, there will be an 
expansion in the home demand for currency; so that, 
though there are plenty of reasons for being hopeful, it is 
not yet time to take the roof off. 


Members of the Stock Exchange, besides rejoicing in 
the revival of activity and strength in markets, are also 
congratulating themselves on the fact that the Committee’s 
new scheme, by which retiring members will have the right 
of nominating their successors, gives to each of them an 
asset which will same day have a considerable value. 
Fancy prices are said to have been already paid for a 
nomination, and though the price has settled down a little 
now, it is clear that a retiring member may henceforward 
reckon on getting something like £600 to £700 for his 
place in the “ House.” It is true that at present a certain 
number of unnominated members are to be admitted, their 
number being determined each year by the Committee, 
but it is pretty certain that this regulation will not be 
allowed to become sufficiently extensive in its action to 
make the power of nomination lose its value ; for now that 
members have tasted the delights of a vested interest they 


are certain to elect on the Committee only those who are 
prepared to pledge themselves to keep down the numbers 
of the unnominated members. So that we may rely upon 
it that the right of nominating will in a short time be a 
very real possession and privilege, and that restriction of 
the numbers of the Stock Exchange is a principle that 
has come to stay. 


The public is interested in the matter, for if this re- 
striction is the beginning of the creation of a monopoly 
which will tend to make the charges incidental to invest- 
ment higher and the work less prompt and efficient, the 
public will obviously be the worse off for this change. 
But I do not think that these dangers need be appre- 
hended ; the Stock Exchange already suffers keenly from 
the competition of outside brokers, many of them most 
respectable firms conducting a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness, and this competition is likely to wax rather than 
wane as long as the “ House,” by its lofty contempt for 
advertising, neglects the most obvious means of resisting 
its successful rivals. Any tendency to raise commissions 
would, I think, be corrected by this competition, and, on 
the other hand, the new scheme, by giving each member 
an asset that he can realise when he resigns or has to give 
up his membership, gives his client, pro tanto, additional 
security ; since, in the case of failure, there is so much the 
more for the creditors. The same effect will be brought 
about by the proposed regulation making it necessary for 
each new member to provide himself with one or more 
shares in the Stock Exchange. It seems a little unfair 10 
the new member, since after a time the difficulty of obtain- 
ing shares may easily become a serious matter; but, at 
any rate, every member will thus, in course of time, be 
possessed of a valuable asset, which will be an additional 
safeguard to the public for which he deals. 





Another Japanese loan, without even waiting for the 
fall of Port Arthur! Either the Japanese must be in a 
great hurry for money or else they show a confidence in 
their own credit which is almost sublime, and yet they are 
offering the new bonds very cheap. The prospectus is 
expected on Monday, but its contents are already common 
property. The loan is for £ 12,000,000 (t obe issued half 
here and half in New York) Six per Cent. bonds at go}, 
the dates of redemption being practically the same as for 
the last issue, and the security the same, except that it is 
modified by the first charge given to the £ 10,000,000 loan 
issued in the spring. The bonds look cheap, unless all the 
experts are wrong about the prospects of the war, and, at 
the price, they are certain to go off like hot cakes, unless 
Kuropatkin should happen to startle the world between 
now and next Monday. Some Debentures have been 
offered by the City of Sydney, Nova Scotia, and the 
Dharwar Reefs, an Indian venture, is an interesting attempt 
to float a new mining company. At any rate, it sets the 
Kaffir market a good example by producing a prospectus. 

The insurance companies are always hunting for 
novelties, and a real one, with obvious advantages in its 
favour, seems to have been hit on by the National Mutual 
Life Office, which is now offering a policy which retains 
all the benefits of an ordinary assurance as a provision in 
case of death or for old age, while the premiums paid are 
an interest-bearing investment, 3 per cent. being payable 
yearly upon them. It is a very good idea. 

JANUus. 








No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious and Economical. 





